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GREAT deal of unnecessary fuss appears to 
A be being made about the new Russo-German 
Treaty. There is not the slightest reason, as 
we pointed out last week, to suppose that the Treaty 
implies any new orientation, or future modification, 
of German foreign policy. Still less need it be imagined 
that the Treaty will be found to be incompatible with 
the obligations which Germany will assume when she 
becomes a full member of the League of Nations. To 
suppose anything of that sort is to suggest that Germany 
is wholly insincere in her professed desire to become a 
member of the League ; and such a suggestion, concerning 
the attitude of the present German Government at any 
rate, would be palpably false and foolish. The Treaty 
moreover is to be published as soon as it has been 
initialled, and there is a definite assurance that it con- 
tains no secret clauses. In these circumstances the action 
of the bustling little M. Benesh of Czechoslovakia, in 
circulating a questionnaire to all the “ Locarno Powers” 
(except Germany) regarding the precise effect of the 
new Treaty upon the Locarno agreement and the 
question of Germany’s entry into the League, falls 
hardly short of a piece of international impertinence. 
We had supposed that the famous “spirit of Locarno”’ 
had put an end to such gratuitous impertinences at the 
expense of Germany. But the fiasco of Geneva has 
apparently encouraged some of the smaller Powers to 
continue the old safe game of baiting Berlin. No such 
questionnaire could, of course, possibly have emanated 
from Downing Street or the Quai d’Orsay where the 
manners at least, if not always the true principles, of 
international diplomacy are understood. M. Benesh 
may be wise, since he represents a small country, to seek 
always the limelight and to “ get in first”; but this 
time we think he has made a mistake and will probably 
receive the snubs he deserves. 








The Senate of the United States has ratified the 
Italian debt settlement. There were strong protests, 
of course, notably from Senator Reed and Senator 
Hiram Johnson, but the majority for ratification was 
substantial. We suppose that the House of Commons 
will ratify Mr. Churchill’s absurd settlement with Italy 
by an at least equally substantial vote. The truth 
seems to be that America is getting nearly as tired as we 
are of these financial controversies and is ready to settle 
and have done with them at almost any price. And if 
that is so France has perhaps been wise to delay settle- 
ment for so long; for she may certainly now hope for 
easier terms in Washington than she could have got 
two or three years ago. We are inclined to think, 
however, that hers has been a pennywise and pound- 
foolish policy. The franc touched 147 to the £ this 
week, and in spite of its momentary recovery, following 
upon the optimistic speech of the Finance Minister, 
we shall be quite agreeably surprised if the figure of 
150 is not reached next week. France’s failure to 
balance her Budget and fund her debts may enable 
certain French deputies to retain hold of their seats, 
but it certainly cannot lead to anything but financial 
disaster. The only open question is as to how great 
and obvious that disaster must be before French 
public opinion makes an effective demand for a new 
financial policy. 


* * * 


When we printed an article some three months ago 
on “The Decay of Prohibition” in the United States, 
suggesting that the movement in favour of some sort 
of modification of the law was on the eve of becoming 
really powerful, we received many strong protests and 
denials from readers both in England and in America. 
Such denials, if they were forthcoming to-day, would, 
we imagine, be couched in far less confident language. 
The public enquiry into the enforcement of the 
Prohibition law, which has been conducted by a sub- 
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committee of the Senate during the past few weeks has million pounds. If a British millionaire can avoid 
led to revelations of almost universal corruption and death duties by the simple expedient of purchasing a 
widespread drunkenness (especially amongst young house in Jersey, and declaring his theoretical inten- 
people) which it is impossible for the “ Drys” any tion of living and dying there, there is clearly something 
longer to deny or ignore. They can meet them only by wrong with the law, which should be, and we have no 
obviously futile demands for a stricter enforcement of doubt will be, promptly amended to defeat so absurd 
the law. Such demands are futile because stricter a method of evasion. Probably in this case, as we have 
enforcement would involve enormous new Federal said, the executors will fail to prove the domicile to the 
expenditure and would even then probably fail because satisfaction of the English Courts; but a revision of the 
of the utter impossibility of preventing the bribery financial arrangements between Great Britain and the 
of officials who do not themselves believe in the righteous- Channel Islands, in respect both of Death Duties and 
ness or wisdom of the law as it stands. That isthereal of Income Tax, is, in any case, certainly overdue. 
crux of the problem. The story of Prohibition in * * * 
America is the story of an attempt to enforce upon a Little more than a week now remains before the coal 
democratic community a law which a very large subsidy is due toend. Yet during the past week the 
proportion of the male members of that community coalowners have not seemed to be in any particular 
believe in their hearts and consciences to be unjust, hurry, and, at the time of writing, it is still quite 
unreasonable and oppressive. They might consent to unknown what wages they are prepared to pay after 
the prohibition of spirits, but they can see no reason May Ist. Their invitations to the district Miners’ 
why they should not be allowed if they want to to Associations to meet them separately in order to discuss 
drink beer and wine as all civilised people have done the future were naturally rejected; for it isthe very basis 
since civilisation began. of the miners’ policy to insist on national negotiations 
* * * and a national agreement. Indeed, the owners’ attempt 


The effect of Prohibition so far has been vastly to © open local negotiations at once produced a very bad 
increase the consumption of alcoholic spirit—and largely effect; for it seemed not only to om counter to the 
of very bad spirit—because it can be more easily carried PTOPosals of the Coal Commission, ut also to imply 
in a pocket flask than wine or beer. And as Mr. Cox, the final breakdown of the national discussions. It is 
late Democratic candidate for the Presidency, declared OW announced that the owners are about to present 
a few days ago, “the flask has become at once the the draft of a new national agreement, embodying 
devil’s symbol and a favourite Christmas gift.” A Such points as they think ought to be settled nationally. 
young man who comes to a “ party ” without a flask This draft, it is stated, does not include the question of 
about him somewhere is not likely to find himself the minimum percentage wages, which the owners 
particularly popular. ‘“ Prohibition” has, in short, hold ought to be settled separately in and for each dis- 
proved itself a gigantic practical paradox. The arrests ‘rict. In the districts, . is rumoured, the owners are 
for drunkenness in Chicago last year, measured by Prepared to offer “higher minimum ld iusti than the 
percentage of population, were no less than nine times Present condition of the industry would justify”; but 
as numerous as similar arrests in London. America tis still impossible to say what this ambiguous phrase 
seems at last to be beginning to realise the meaning Telly means. In any case, it does not, of course, meet 
of such facts. Mr. Cox went on to say that what was either of the miners’ main points. It does not preserve 
wrong with modern America was the prevalent “ intel- the national method of bargaining, and it does not leave 
lectual dishonesty and hypocrisy ” of its politics. Most Wages at their a. ne ee es are 
of the prominent “ drys” are dry merely because they ®Vaillable, it is ang one ae to say w - er oe gery 
fear the influence of that appallingly corrupt organisa- "™W plan > cgi roe at all on those which 
tion, the Anti-Saloon League. There seems no way of they have prev ss pevsente ° 
getting at the real opinions of the public on this issue. 
The New York State legislature has just passed a Bill 
providing for a popular referendum on the liquor ques- 
tion, but it does not seem to be certain that the Supreme 
Court will not grant an injunction against the taking 
of the referendum. When we read of these things it is 
difficult not to congratulate ourselves upon the fact that 
we live in England and have not to endure the burden 
of a written constitution that can be manipulated by the 
paid fanatics of an Anti-Saloon League, or an Anti- 
anything else League. 

* * * 


* 


Developments, one may suppose, will follow one 
another rapidly during the next few days. Mr. Baldwin 
has still to give precision to his conditional promise of 
some form of continued financial assistance. It has 
been suggested that this could not in any event be given 
for more than three months. If this were so, hope from 
this quarter would be ruled out of consideration at 
once. No one expects that the next three months will 
bring either any substantial recovery in the coal trade 
or any reorganisation following upon the Commission’s 
Report. For both of these things a far longer period 
is needed. The reorganisation plans, indeed, could 

The will of the late Sir Robert Houston, who died scarcely produce any noticeable result for two or three 
last week, seems likely to raise certain very important years at the least. There has been a good deal of talk 
points concerning the application of British taxation during the past week about a consolidation of the coal 
to persons domiciled in the Channel Islands. Exact trade along the lines of the Rhenish-Westphalia cartel, 
details as to the amount of Sir Robert Houston’s fortune and also about some selling arrangement to which the 
have not yet been published, but it is rumoured to various groups of European coal producers might 
be in the neighbourhood of seven millions. In the become parties. The former proposal clearly goes 
first paragraph of his will—made four months ago— much beyond the Commission’s very timid suggestion 
Sir Robert Houston declared that he then was, and for for voluntary amalgamation, while the latter opens up 
the rest of his life proposed to be, domiciled in Jersey very big possibilities of international action. But at 
—where there are no death duties at all. He thus present neither scheme appears to have got beyond 
declared his domicile, of course, for the purpose of mere talk, and there seems to be little prospect that 
avoiding death duties, knowing perhaps that he had _ either can be developed in time to be of help in dealing 
not long to live. It is certainly very doubtful whethes with the present crisis. They are, however, valuable 
such a declaration will be held by the Courts to be of as signs that the necessity is already being recognised 
a legal effect, since the greater part of the deceased’s for far more drastic measures of reorganisation than the 
fortune must certainly be invested in English and Scot- Commission could be persuaded to recommend. It is 
tish securities. If, however, the declaration is accepted, beginning to be understood that the entire industry 
the British Treasury will be robbed of two or three has to be put on a new basis. The logical inference is 
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that, in some form, the subsidy must be continued while 
this reorganisation is taking place. 
* * * 


Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook did not come 
back empty-handed from their flying visit to Brussels 
at the end of last week. The International Miners’ 
Federation, which represents nearly all the miners 
of Europe, gave them a promise to boycott all pro- 
duction of coal consigned to Great Britain in the event 
of a dispute. It is, of course, very much simpler to 
announce such a policy than to carry it into effect; 
for the miner may have no knowledge of the destination 
of his coal after it has left the pit. A boycott, in 
fact, is bound to depend more upon the action of the 
transport workers than upon that of the miners; for 
the dockers who are called upon to load the coal usually 
know where it is going, and the seamen, of course, 
know best of all. The British Seamen’s Union, which 
is commonly at variance with the other Unions here, 
is unlikely on its own initiative to take any step. 
But it is quite likely that the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation will follow the miners’ example, 
and place an embargo on coal entering Great Britain 
in the event of a strike. There was an endeavour— 
only in part successful—to do this in 1921, and complete 
success is hardly to be expected now. But attempts 
to import coal are likely, if a stoppage occurs, to 
cause its extension to the transport workers. There 
will probably, in any case, be a proclamation by the 
General Council, such as was issued last July, against 
the movement of coal within this country. It is 
through such secondary and sympathetic stoppages 
that a coal strike, if it comes, will most directly 
affect the public, and assume its most acute form. 
Everything will depend on the tact shown by the 
Government in handling the situation. And therein 
lies the danger ; for tact is hardly the Home Secretary’s 
strongest point. 

* * 

There were hopes, when the engineering employers 
took the step of inviting the Trade Unions to reopen 
national negotiations, that they intended to make a 
reasonable offer. Actually, the offer of an advance of 
2s. 6d. a week in the rates of bonus was hedged round 
with so many conditions that it would have meant, 
for many of the men, a reduction instead of an advance. 
By lowering nightshift and overtime rates the employers 
sought to neutralise the effect of a rise in the ordinary 
weekly wage. The rejection of such a proposal by the 
Trade Unions was, of course, a foregone conclusion ; 
and it is not easy to understand why it was ever made. 
The employers cannot have expected that it would be 
seriously considered, and they did not make any 
attempt to improve upon it when the Unions announced 
its rejection. Was it supposed that to have made some 
sort of offer would put the employers into a better 
strategic position, or tend to prejudice public opinion 
in their favour? No one who examines the offer can 
take it seriously, and it is therefore difficult to see how 
these purposes can be served by it. It was, indeed, 
only a new way of repeating the often reiterated refusal 
to place fresh wage-charges upon the industry. The 
employers still hold to their view that, low as the present 
wages are, they are all the industry as a whole can 
afford ; and this, despite the high profits which are being 
made by some, though not of course by all, engineering 
establishments. Even the offer which was made was 
described by the employers as a “‘ mortgage on the 
future of the industry.” But the fact remains that 
some sections at any rate could well afford to pay 


considerably more. 
" * * 


The inevitable sequel to the breakdown of the national 
negotiations was the decision of the Unions to take a 
strike ballot of their members in the London area. 
It does not yet appear whether the same course will 


be followed in the other districts in which local wage 
applications have been put forward and rejected by 
the employers. Possibly the Unions will prefer in the 
first place to go forward only with the London claim, 
and to make that to some extent a test case. If this is 
done, it remains to be seen how the employers will 
respond. They announced, after the first breakdown 
of the national negotiations that any attempt to press 
a wage-claim forward in any locality would be met by 
a national lock-out. But this may have been bluff, 
or the employers may have thought better of it since 
the threat was originally made. It seems not to have 
been repeated during the resumed negotiations of last 
week. The London employers, it may be assumed, 
have it in their power, if they so desire, to make a local 
offer good enough for the Unions to consider, and this 
appears to be the most hopeful way out of the deadlock. 
It is true that from all over the country local claims 
either have been presented or are now being brought 
forward by the Uniens, and any settlement reached in 
London would have a tendency to spread to other 
areas. On this ground, the employers may prefer to 
treat the whole dispute as a national question. In that 
event, it is difficult to see how a national strike, or lock- 
out, can be avoided. Certainly, the engineers have 
made up their minds to go, if necessary, to the length 
of a strike. The only question is whether, at the 
eleventh hour, the employers will produce a proposal 
which offers a possible basis for a settlement by consent. 
x ~ * 


An Irish correspondent writes : If the squandermania 
stunt, which certain sections of the Free State Press 
are working with an energy worthy of a better cause, 
has failed to reduce expenditure, it has succeeded in 
damaging the Government badly in the constituencies. 
The scheme makes an instinctive appeal to the Irish 
farmer to whom taxation with or without representation 
has always appeared tyranny, and who, now that 
security of the person has been established by the 
exertions of Ministers, is prepared to rend them in 
defence of his purse. No doubt members of the Govern- 
ment are handicapped by the lack of newspapers of 
their own, but this does not explain their failure to 
organise a counter-offensive by means of demonstrations 
and public meetings. At the last elections, Mr. 
Cosgrave and his colleagues put their trust in “ safe” 
men, especially in rural constituencies, and they are 
finding, like other leaders before them, that in a crisis 
followers of this type aim first at making things safe for 
themselves, either by huddling into cover or by 
manceuvring so as to keep a foot in both camps. Anti- 
Government parties are naturally endeavouring to 
make hay while the sun shines. Labour has decided, 
in accordance with the English example, to broaden 
the basis of its organisation so as to secure adherents 
outside the ranks of the Trade Unions. This is a develop- 
ment which may have far-reaching results, for in its 
political, apart from its economic, policy, Labour 
in the Dail has interpreted more accurately than any 
other section the mind of the ordinary Irishman. 
By the new arrangement it will obtain a measure of 
middle-class support, but it is more doubtful whether 
it can attract the mass of tenant-proprietors without 
modifications of its programme that would outrage the 
Trade Unions. Groups like the People’s Party and 
Mr. de Valera’s Republicans, who, to distinguish 
themselves from the MacSwineyites, have adopted the 
label Fianna Fail, are in the same difficulty. Questions 
such as the oath of allegiance on which they are concen- 
trating count as little with the Irish farmer as the 
peace terms France is offering to Abd-el-Krim. As 
yet no leader has the insight to take a leaf from the book 
of Parnell, who realised that authority in Irish affairs 
depended upon shaping policy to meet what the farmer 


believes to be his needs. 
B 
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THE BRIGHTER PROSPECTS OF 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


HE action of the Government in the present 

coal crisis will provide an “ acid test” of its 

competence to guide the fortunes and preserve 
the real interests of the country. The problem is 
admittedly difficult, but it is by no means insoluble. 
Certainly it cannot be solved merely by adopting the 
half-hearted recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which, for the sake of achieving unanimity, was content 
to offer a more or less useless and pointless milk-and- 
water scheme. After exposing unanswerably the 
inefficiency of the organisation of a large proportion of 
the British coal-mines, the Commission proposed no 
more than voluntary measures of amalgamation and 
improvement, which will, of course, be accepted but 
never adopted by the inefficient concerns which are 
most in need of reorganisation. The outstanding 
recommendations of the Commissioners were that 
royalties (i.e., effective ownership) should be nationalised, 
that the subsidy should be withdrawn and that wages 
should be lowered. The first of these three proposals 
is important and useful, and we hope that it will be 
carried out. The second is totally impracticable, and 
the third, if adopted, will certainly lead to the most 
serious and injurious industrial dispute that has ever 
occurred in this or any other country—because the 
miners, if they are forced to strike, will undoubtedly be 
supported in one way or another by the whole Trade 
Union movement. 

If we possessed a strong and able Government which 
was capable not only of understanding what it ought 
to do, but of doing it, we might hope for a satisfactory 
solution of the present problem; but as things stand it is 
very difficult to entertain any such hope. We have at 
present unluckily one of the feeblest Governments that 
ever ruled England. It showed its mettle in foreign 
affairs at Locarno and Geneva, and it has shown its 
mettle in home affairs in its surrender to the extravagant 
demands of the Admiralty, in its ridiculous Economy 
Bill, in its toleration of “‘ Jix’’ at the Home Office, and, 
above all, in its granting of an unconditional subsidy 
to the coal industry in order to stave off a strike. It 
has, of course, one or two able men in it, but they appear 
to exert very little influence upon its decisions, and taken 
as a whole it seems to be as incompetent an adminis- 
tration as it is possible to imagine in this country. 
The great majority of its members are men who had 
and have no reasonable claim even to have been pro- 
moted from the back benches. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty might make a jovial and successful pro- 
prietor of a coffee-stall. The Home Secretary might 
achieve local popularity as the pastor of a village con- 
venticle. The Colonial Secretary—well, the less said 
about him the better. The Prime Minister was born 
to be a pig-rearing country squire much beloved by 
all his neighbours. He is as honest as it is possible to 
be and we are all fond of him; but he ought never to 
have left the back benches. He does not pretend to 
have very much brains, he is the most unassuming of 
men; but unluckily his so charming humility is justi- 
fied by the facts. He has admirable moral qualities ; 


he is fully capable of asserting himself, when he is sure 
that he is right ; but he is almost never sure that he is 
right. 


He is an unselfish and unambitious gentleman 


and a great patriot, but he is chronically bewildered, 
and, not knowing quite what, he ought to do, takes 
always the line of least resistance. He will renew the 
coal subsidy, of course, in some form or other—for that 
cannot be avoided; but it seems very improbable that 
he will renew it in a form that is likely to lead to any 
permanent improvement in the position of the industry. 
In such a situation as exists at present brains are really 
necessary, and Mr. Baldwin seems neither to possess them 
nor to have learned how to buy and command them. 

For the problem, as we have said, is not insoluble. Its 
solution requires no more than ability to grasp the real 
facts of the situation and courage to face and enforce 
the necessary measures. The British coal industry 
taken as a whole is not in a moribund condition. It is 
quite probably on the eve of as great and as profitable 
a boom as it has ever known. We possess not only the 
most highly skilled body of miners in the world, but 
also the best seams and qualities of coal. It is quite 
possible that in a few years we shall be producing and 
exporting at a profitable price more good coal than we 
ever exported before the war. Most of the Lancashire 
pits (for example) are probably worked out; they cannot 
be kept alive without the subsidy and the sooner they 
are closed the better. But elsewhere—in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and _ Lincolnshire—the 
development of profitable seams is rapidly progressing, 
and as the Report of the Royal Commission showed, 
scientific estimates of the amount of our coal reserves 
increase every decade. Modern methods have made it 
possible to tap deep and very rich seams which were not 
taken into account in earlier estimates. Even if we 
were greatly to increase our present measure of pro- 
duction, it seems likely that after a thousand years we 
should still have plenty to go on with. This fact is not 
widely recognised. Many of the more successful coal 
concerns have already seceded from the Coalowners’ 
Federation, which represents nowadays for the most 
part those owners whose mines ought, from an 
economic point of view, to be closed down. 

We hear of the difficulties of this district or that; 
we hear almost nothing of the really successful dis- 
tricts. In certain areas in Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire great developments are proceeding. The men are 
paid a pound a shift (i.e., £5 or £6 a week), and if they 
were paid much more and the price of coal were to fall 
the owners would still reap handsome profits. In 
many Lancashire pits 15 cwt. is a good production per 
man per day. In some modern Yorkshire pits a man 
can easily hew five tons per day. 

The real coal problem is a problem of reorganisation. 
The good pits which are now being fairly rapidly opened, 
at depths at which it was not possible to work ten or 
twenty years ago, need no subsidy. Investment in 
them offers a prospect of dividends ranging from twenty 
to fifty per cent. But the sinking of deep shafts and 
the installation of modern electrical machinery takes 
time, and it may be some years before the good mines 
can absorb the workers who are at present employed (at 
6s. or 7s. per shift) in the mines which are too efficient or 
too far worked out to be worth further exploitation. 

From the point of view of economic theory it might 
be argued that all the uneconomic pits ought to be 
closed down at once ; but this is to take a short-sighted 
view of the position, for the present workers in the 
uneconomic mines will be needed for the expansion 
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which is taking place, and will be likely to take place 
more and more rapidly in the prosperous areas. To 
allow such workers to go on “ the dole ’’ would obviously 
be bad business from the national point of view. It is 
not only cheaper to subsidise their wages for the moment 
(to a steadily decreasing extent—say 1s. a shift this 
year, 10d. a shift next year and so on) than to support 
them in idleness, but it will help to maintain their 
industrial morale, their capacity to work. 

The whole argument which we are putting forward 
here depends, of course, upon the ability of the British 
coal industry to find efficient methods of working deep 
seams on economical lines; but about this we believe 
there is no doubt. The industry has at least as great 
a future as it has had a past. The present crisis is no 
more than the most difficult moment of a transition. 
If the Government will use its full powers—and if it 
nationalises the royalties, its powers will be ample—it 
should quite easily be able to avert the danger of that 
fight to the death which the miners—supported by the 
whole Trade Union world—will make if their basic 
minimum rates are threatened. The Mineowners’ 
Association is a most foolish and incompetent body, 
with which the more successful coal-mining concerns 
will have nothing to do. In no sense does it represent 
the industry as a whole; it merely wants more subsidies 
and lower wages in order to keep alive pits which, 
either because they are so badly managed, or because 
their seams have practically run out, cannot offer a 
living wage. Roughly speaking, a third of the coal 
mines of Great Britain are so profitable that they care 
little what wages they pay; another third can pay 
decent wages and keep their heads well above water ; 
the remaining third cannot pay a living wage at all 
without a subsidy, and ought to be abandoned. 
That we believe is the position in a nutshell; and only 
if that position is fully recognised and allowed for can a 
new (decreasing) subsidy be justified. What is imme- 
diately important is that the Government should 
recognise that the British coal industry has a great 
future, and that the further expenditure of public money 
(by way of subsidy) can be defended, just in so far as its 
distribution is so arranged as to promote the efficiency 
of coal-getting. It should seek the advice, not of Mr. 
Evan Williams, not of the unsuccessful, but of the 
successful coalowners. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT 


E are faced this week with two wages crises, in 

V V two of our most vital industries. The miners 

and the engineers are both demanding what they 
regard as a tolerable living wage. In both cases the 
employers’ reply is that, in the present state of world 
trade, the payment of good wages is out of the question, 
and the workers must make the best of a bad job. It 
is admitted that the wages which the industry can, in the 
employers’ view, afford, are below the “poverty line,” 
and can be justified only on the plea of necessity. But 
it is urged that, temporarily, these wages should be accepted, 
although they press with exceptional harshness on those 
workers who have young families making heavy demands 
upon their resources. 

In these circumstances, it is natural that the proposed 
remedy of “family endowment,” in its various forms, 
Should be widely discussed. Why, it is asked, should we 
not base the minimum wage in our industries on the needs 


of the single man, or the married man and his wife, and 
adopt some other method of providing for the widely 
varying family needs? Would not this enable wages 
to be fixed at a level which the “ unsheltered ” industries 
could really afford to pay, and at the same time meet 
the needs of those for whom an “economic” wage is 
obviously inadequate ? 


The Coal Commission concentrated attention upon this 
proposal—largely identified with the name of Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone—by including it among its own immediate 
recommendations. Like Miss Rathbone, the Commission 
proposes that the minimum wage should be based on the 
needs of a married couple without children, on the ground 
that the single man, though he has fewer direct respon- 
sibilities, has to pay for service and is usually engaged 
in saving with the idea of marriage. If this were done, 
it is suggested that the present deadlock between owners 
and miners could be removed, and a way found, at much 
less expense to the industry, of providing for what are 
admitted to be real and vital needs. 


This sounds very well; but there are substantial diffi- 
culties in the way. In theory, the logical case in favour 
of “family endowment” is too strong to be resisted. 
Far more nearly than the present wage system, it corres- 
ponds to the principle of distribution of income in accord- 
ance with real human needs; and in due time, though 
that may be a longish time, we have little doubt that it 
will be adopted. But there are, in our view, very strong 
objections to it in some of the forms in which it is proposed 
for this country, and has actually been adopted in several 
continental countries. 

If the principle of “‘ family endowment” is to be adopted, 
the proposed additional family income must, in our view, 
be provided through the machinery of the State. It is 
not, and should not be, part of the wage, but a separate 
and distinct allowance made by the State on the ground 
of public expediency. There are several reasons why 
this should be so. In the first place, there must be nothing 
to deter either a single employer or a group of employers 
from giving work to men with families, or to penalise 
employers who do this. In the second place, the “ family 
allowance ” must not be of a sort that can possibly be 
used as a means of strengthening the employers’ disci- 
plinary control. In certain continental schemes, we 
believe, the “‘ family wage ” ig withdrawn, not only during 
a strike, but as a preventive measure against workers 
who have either struck or committed some breach of the 
employers’ rules for workshop discipline. In such a form, 
the family wage can obviously become a means of improperly 
increasing the employers’ hold over a section of his workers, 
and of breaking down the Trade Union solidarity of 
Labour. 

We do not dispute that there are certain occupations 
in which the proposed system of “ family endowment ” 
could reasonably be tried out without hitting up against 
these obstacles. But this applies, we think, only to services 
which are publicly owned and controlled, and can hardly 
apply to services or industries under private management. 
There is, as we have urged before, a very strong case for 
the adoption of the “family income” principle in the 
teaching profession, which is under direct public ownership. 
Here it might avail to solve the vexed problem of “ equal 
pay ” in the teaching profession, and thus meet the claims 
both of the women teachers argument in the National 
Union of Teachers and of the rival Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, with its strong objections to equal pay under 
present conditions. But this suitability depends, we 
think, more than is usually admitted, on the fact thaf the 
main work of the teaching profession is under direct public 


control. 
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In the case of the mines, the position is far more difficult. 
The Coal Commission appears to suggest a pool, or a 
series of district pools, to which the coalowners would 
contribute. This pooling might—though we are not 
convinced that it quite would—remove the incentive to 
prefer single or childless employees ; but it would not get 
rid of the serious danger that the “ family allowance” 
might become a weapon in the hands of the owners against 
the miners. This difficulty would apply to any scheme 
not having State sanction behind it, and not formed on 
a wide enough basis to apply far beyond the boundaries 
of a single industry. 

This is, in our view, a vital point ; but there is a further 
difficulty which most of the advocates of “ family endow- 
ment ”’ have not yet fully faced. Are the proposed “ family 
allowances ”’ to be introduced as additions to the established 
standard wage-rates of the workers concerned, or are the 
gencral rates of wages to be lowered so as to meet the 
new charge without additional cost. Advocates of the 
plan are fond of pointing to its rapid extension in France 
and Germany as a sign of its eminently practical character. 
Bit in both these countries it was mainly introduced 
during a period of rising prices, and as the alternative— 
the far cheaper alternative—to large increments in money 
wages which would have had to be granted without it. 
Whereas, now in this country, we are discussing its 
introduction at a time when the general tendency of prices 
is to fall, and there is more discussion about lowering 
than advancing the standard rates of wages in the staple 
trades. The employer is not likely to be attracted by 
the proposal save as a means of avoiding, or substantially 
limiting, increases in his wages bill. The Unions will 
certainly fight it, if it is an indirect method of lowering 
the real average rates of wages. 

We do not, in short, believe the “‘ family endowment ”’ 
plan to be workable, except for certain special groups 
of public employees, unless it is organised and financed 
directly by the State. Mr. Cohen has recently put forward 
a carefully considered plan for a State scheme based on 
the principle of social insurance. Others have urged a 
scheme financed by taxation, not of the employers 
specifically, but of the general public. In either case 
the fundamental difficulty lies in the large sum of money 
which would have to be raised. For a reasonable scheme, 
about a hundred million pounds a year would probably 
be needed. If the method were contributory, this would 
mean both an excessive charge on wages at their present 
level, especially in view of the deductions already in force, 
and a charge on the employer which he would certainly 
be disposed to treat as an addition to the cost of production, 
and therefore as a deterrent to industrial revival. 

On the other hand, if the State tried to find the money 
by direct taxation, this would probably involve bringing 
the income tax rate back again to something like 6s., 
and even so would make such claims on the national 
revenue as to preclude other social reforms which we are 
unable to dismiss as less important than “family endow- 
ment.” We do not say that an expenditure on this scale 
could not be met; but it is clear that, if it were met, there 
would be very little money left for any other new de- 
velopment. 

The Coal Commissioners, and other advocates of a 
sectional scheme, will doubtless reply that this is an 
additional reason for a piecemeal application of the 
principle. The Commission’s Report proposes to cut 
drastically the wages of the more skilled workers, while 
asking for relatively small sacrifices from the lowest paid 
grades. It is in line with this to suggest cutting the 
wages of the childless, in order to keep up the wages of 
those who have families to maintain. The wage-earner, 
however, is not disposed to accept this partial logic. He 


holds that, if incomes are to be re-distributed in accordance 
with need, the proper place to begin is at the top. The 
money required to pay a living wage to the necessitous 
family should be got, in his view, not by docking the 
wage of the skilled worker, but by inroads on the unearned 
income of the property-owners. A scheme for subsidising 
one man’s wage at the expense of his neighbour’s strikes 
him as obviously unjust. 

For these reasons, any scheme, except a State scheme 
based on general taxation, is likely to meet with strong 
resistance. If it means additions to the present wages 
bill, the employers will fight it; if it means reductions in 
present wage-rates, the Trade Unions will fight it. But 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer for some years to come 
is likely to give much consideration to any plan for adding 
up to a hundred millions a year to the national expenditure. 

We are conscious that the “ family endowment ” plan 
raises other questions besides those of finance. There are 
some who hold that it will apply a most undesirable stimulus 
to the growth of population. We have preferred to argue 
it on the financial ground, because we are quite doubtful 
whether any scheme at all likely to be considered would 
have any appreciable effect on the birth rate. Those 
who would be most likely to profit by children’s allowances 
at present apply no method of “ family limitation,” and 
would therefore be unaffected, while to the superior sections 
of the working class, who do already limit their families, 
the financial inducement would not be enough to cause 
the limitation to be removed. The only important effect 
on population would be a probable reduction in infant 
mortality, and against this, we imagine, not even the 
most energetic advocate of “ birth control” will be inclined 
to protest. 

‘“* Family endowment,” we believe, is sound in principle, 
and open to noserious objections save those of its immediate 
cost and the facility with which, in certain of its forms, it 
might be so used as to reduce real wages and increase 
the disciplinary powers of employers over their workers. 
These, however, are weighty objections to its use as a 
means of dealing with our present industrial troubles. 
It would poison the entire plan if it were employed as 
a means, not of raising, but of forcing down the working- 
class standard of life, or as an obvious device to defeat 
the attempts of the Unions to improve their members’ 
standard of life by collective bargaining. Advocates of 
the plan, moreover, often harm its chances by speaking 
of it as if one of their main objects were to eliminate the 
“useless expenditure” of the wage-earners who have 
no children dependent upon them. For to this the obvious 
retort is that there is far more useless expenditure in 
other classes. ‘“ Family endowment” will come in the 
end, but not, we think and hope, as an employers’ device 
for economising on the wages bill, but rather as part of 
a general plan for the better distribution of income in the 
community. And, in this form, it is likely to be far less 
popular with certain of its present supporters. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS IN 
INDIA 


‘Te general elections in India, both for the provin- 
cial Legislative Councils and the central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, are due in November next. The 
question now being most frequently asked is: what will 
be their composition during the next three years of their 
life? When the Reforms were inaugurated in 1921 the 
Congress held aloof, having been under the spell of Mr. 
Gandhi, who believed—against Mr. Tilak’s advice—that 
the boycott of the Councils would be the surest way of 
killing them. But the Liberals, the Independents and the 
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Home Rulers seceded from the Congress and worked the 
Reforms in spite of the severe restrictions placed upon the 
powers of the Legislatures and the Ministers in charge of 
subjects transferred to popular control. Much good work 
was undoubtedly done during their first term, but it was 
obscured by two issues, which, so far as the electorates were 
concerned, were predominant in character. To have dis- 
obeyed the resolution of the Congress and broken away 
from Mr. Gandhi’s leadership was such a heinous offence in 
their eyes that the record of the Councils was, at its highest 
estimate, an extenuating circumstance. Even this, how- 
ever, was discounted by the heavy additions to taxation 
which took place during the years following the war, and, 
still more, by the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi and thou- 
sands of his followers. It did not matter to the electorates 
that the taxation was incidental to the financial reaction, to 
which India, with many other countries in the world, was 
subject; and that the imprisonment was deliberately 
courted in every instance. Continual denunciation of those 
who had “ proved traitors to the Congress” and “ sold 
themselves to the bureaucracy,” coupled with successful 
efforts at the suppression of counter-propaganda, met with 
a large measure of success. One further circumstance 
proved a powerful factor in their favour. The Executive, 
both in the provinces and in the Government of India, 
succumbed, after Mr. Montagu’s departure from the India 
Office, to the temptation of disregarding the wishes of the 
legislatures in instances on which non-official opinion in 
India, from the most extreme variety to the mildest, was 
unanimous. The certification of the doubling of the salt 
duty by Lord Reading, after its rejection on two occasions 
by the Legislative Assembly, was in particular a step which 
had deplorable consequences on the general elections in the 
winter of that year. 

The boycott of the Councils was soon recognised by its 
adherents to be a futile method of expressing dissatisfaction 
with the Reforms. But Mr. Gandhi was undergoing a long 
term of imprisonment, and the embarrassment of lifting the 
boycotts preached by him, more as a moral than as a political 
gospel, was felt in his absence to be heavy. Mr. C. R. Das 
was the first to lead a movement within the Congress for 
Council-entry. An election programme was framed for 
“non-co-operation within the Councils” and the imme- 
diate release of Mr. Gandhi. In many respects the elections 
of 1923 in India resembled the general election in England 
in 1918, when the Government went to the country with 
promises of “ hanging the Kaiser ” and “ making Germany 
pay.” The conscientious scruples, which many in the Con- 
gress at first entertained in dropping Mr. Gandhi’s principles, 
were gradually overcome by the alluring prospects of success 
in a region where he had failed. The release of their leader, 
to be followed by the wrecking of the Councils, unless self- 
government was at once conceded, was a price which they 
were induced to accept for the violation of the creed of 
orthodox non-co-operation. Mr. Das, by his splendid sac- 
rifices, had proved himself to be a leader whose motives and 
patriotism were wholly beyond question. Eight months of 
vigorous propaganda in the country, aided by Lord 
Reading’s blunder, to which reference has already been 
made, gave Mr. Das a majority in the Congress. The interval 
between this event and the elections was very short, barely 
seven weeks. But this, instead of being a handicap, proved 
a great advantage. The country had already been prepared 
by them, and the eleventh-hour decision of the Congress in 
favour of contesting the elections left the parties, which had 
entered the Legislatures on the previous occasion with com- 
paratively little effort, in an unenviable position. Never- 
theless, the elections failed to give Mr. Das’ newly consti- 
tuted Swaraj Party a majority anywhere except in the two 
provinces of Bengal (his home) and the Central Provinces. 
In the United Provinces and in the central Assembly at 





Delhi they were returned in a considerable minority ; but 
elsewhere they formed little groups, ineffective for inde- 
pendent action, and compelled to seek working alliances 
with other groups, whose principles differed radically from 
those which had brought them into the legislative arena. 

Two years, however, have wrought a remarkable change. 
The Swaraj Party has been losing heavily in prestige and 
numbers, especially during the last six months. A resolu- 
tion of a threatening character was passed by the Congress 
at its last session at Christmas, committing it to civil 
disobedience in a remote future and to a campaign of non- 
payment of taxes. This resolution has had the practical 
effect of driving out of the ranks of the Swaraj Party some 
of its most capable members, with the consequence that 
the Party is practically defunct in certain parts of India. 
But Pundit Motilal Nehru, who has succeeded Mr. C. R. 
Das as leader of the Party, recently made a public declara- 
tion that India would not be ready for many years for civil 

disobedience. To render the position more ridiculous, 
Lala Lajput Rai, a new recruit to the Party and its deputy 
leader in the Assembly, wrote in his weekly recently that 
this resolution was “mere electioncering tactics” and 
justifiable as a political game. With such damaging 
admissions, the resolution of the Congress is not likely to 
make any great appeal to the electorates. Mr. Gandhi's 
influence is rapidly reaching vanishing point in Indian 
politics ; and though he continues to render feeble homage 
to the Swaraj Party by occasional writings, his decision to 
retire from active life is based as much on an anxiety to 
withdraw from an untenable position as on grounds of 
health. 

Mr. C. R. Das, whose dynamic energy was responsible 
for the success of the Party immediately after its appear- 
ance, is dead, and his successor has no real convictions to 
accord with his declared aims. The defections from the 
movement of men, whose reputation for ability and earnest- 
ness and political acumen is at least as high as that of those 
who are still in the Swarajist fold, constitute a very serious 
blow to the party at this juncture. A Party of responsive 
co-operators is in process of formation in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces. In Bengal, Madras and the United 
Provinces, conferences have been held of the Liberals, the 
Independents and the Home Rulers, for bringing about a 
coalition, with encouraging results. These, with the 
seceders from the Swaraj Party, would form a powerful 
combination against the Congress. There are Mr. Gandhi's 
followers, who have practically retired from active politics, 
but whose sympathies are generally with the anti-Swarajist 
groups. It seems likely that efforts will be made within 
the next few weeks to revive Diarchy in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, where temporarily a set-back was given 
to the Reforms by Swarajist opposition. In the Central 
Provinces the revival is regarded with hope, while in 
Bengal the election of Sir Abdur Rahim, till a few weeks 
ago a member of the provincial executive, to the Legislative 
Council, is of significant interest. Sir Abdur Rahim marked 
the end of his official career with an aggressive and even 
provocative utterance on the much-discussed problem of 
Hindu-Moslem relations, and his ambitions are known to 
lie in the direction of establishing the Moslems as the most 
powerful community in Bengal. The death of Mr. Das has 
left the Swaraj Party in that province with no leader of 
eminence, and Sir Abdur Rahim’s challenge may prove 
formidable. 

It is still too early to forecast with any precision the 
results of the general election. But one can perceive some 
certain elements in a political situation marked by rapid 
changes. In Madras the non-Brahmanas will again come 
in in a decisive majority; in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Hindu-Moslem question will be 
the guiding factor—not the Swarajist issue. Moreover, 
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in all these provinces, and also in Behar, landlord organi- 
sations are so powerful that candidates of whatever creed 
will need their tacit, if not direct, approval. In Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, the party of seceders from the 
Swarajists may be expected to come out successful from the 
contest. These provincial factors will operate also in their 
respective areas on the elections to the Legislative Assembly. 
If the tendencies of the present continue to develop along 
natural lines, it is safe to assert that Swarajist domination 
of the political situation in India will soon be a phase of the 
past. B. Surva Rao. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE 


HERE are few things that produce an eerier sensation 
than to go up to a house that one knows, ring the 
bell, and suddenly realise that the house is unin- 

habited. One has no such feeling if the inhabitants have 
merely gone out for the day. That may cause disappoint- 
ment, but it does not make one feel as if one had broken 
in upon the presence of the dead. I had such an experience 
on Saturday, when, having seen the Spring nowhere but 
in London, I took the train into the country and went 
for a walk in the woods near a village to which I am bound 
by ties of custom and sentiment. The woods, as I wandered 
through them, were solitary. A thunderstorm in the 
morning and a hailstorm after lunch had made the day 
seem unpropitious for the open air. As I sat down under 
a tree during the hailstorm, two of the branches, rubbing 
together, made a noise like the groaning of a wounded 
animal—so like it, indeed, that I rose and went over to 
a sandpit to see whether some living creature in pain 
were lying in it. Nature, indeed, was not cheerful, in 
spite of flying intervals of sunlight. No cuckoo hastened 
into the cold wind in this countryside of cuckoos. The 
willow-wren, alone among the birds from the south, defied 
the weather and sang according to the calendar. I passed 
through the wood and came to a copse which, for years 
past, has been so regular a resort of nightingales that, 
in that part of the country, it was as easy to direct a man 
to a nightingale in the month of May as it is to direct a 
stranger in London to Charing Cross. Every tree and 
sapling in the copse had been cut down, and the whole 
place had been shut in with a hedge of wire. Outside, 
the profusion of dog’s mercury gave the planet the appear- 
ance of a world of weeds. This was not the country in 
April, but was like the garden of a house long un- 
tenanted. 

All had changed. If I had been visiting the place for 
the first time, I might have thought it tolerable. I might 
even have thought it beautiful. As it was, I felt like 
Naboth robbed of his vineyard. That copse had for years 
past been partly my copse, and now I was no longer free 
of it. There is little to be said in favour of these modern 
innovations. I read a book of psychology the other day 
in which the author declared that there is something in 
novelty which is in itself pleasing to the human mind. 
I do not agree with him. A thing that is completely new, 
as the gramophone and wireless were a few years ago, 
appeals to our curiosity and amuses us as a toy. But the 
things that we love most are, as a rule, the things with 
which we have the longest associations, and in them 
we resent the continual intrusion of novelty as almost 
the next worst thing to death. We deplore change, even 
in creatures with which we have been associated for so 
short a time as children and kittens. We resign ourselves 
to their growing up, but in our happiest moments we 
sometimes wish that time would stand still and that they 





would remain children and kittens for ever. But time 
—which probably does not exist—is the master of all 
things. The cities we love are ruined by it, and the villages 
and the country places. No man can return to the scene 
of his childhood without feeling that it has been despoiled 
by time. It has been spoiled at least for him. A street 
has been widened, a village shop has been taken over and 
fronted with plate-glass by some vulgar universal provider, 
a new tenant occupies the farm and has built a new gate 
or roofed the outhouses with corrugated iron, or even 
cut down the trees. Everywhere it is a good world for 
builders and house agents and innovators of all sorts, 
and we ordinary men and women suffer for it. The 
builder has his uses, but why does he always build in the 
wrong places? The new generation, everyone will admit, 
must be housed, but I have never heard of a case in which 
they ought not to have been housed somewhere else. 
Except, perhaps, in the fields immediately contiguous to 
railway stations. Any other field we know is too good to 
be built on. 

Nor is it only on the fields that the speculative builders 
have their greedy eyes. To-day we hear rumours that 
they have been attracted by the beauties of the Sussex 
downs, and are praising them to one another as desirable 
building sites. There are occasions when one feels that 
Barabbas must have been a builder. It is a strange 
thing that, with all the things that have been punishable 
as crimes by the laws of various nations, no one has ever 
thought of making building a crime. Not only is it not 
made a crime, but the builder is permitted to affront 
the eye in a way in which no man is permitted to affront 
the ear of his neighbour. So precious are our ears con- 
sidered that we can prosecute a man for keeping a crowing 
cock or for overplaying the piano or even for singing, if 
it is a positive nuisance to our sense of hearing. Yet the 
builder has a free hand to put up houses that are an outrage 
to the eye and that can cause misery to thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, without any danger of being brought 
to book for it. In a civilised world the eye would be put 
on an equality with the ear, and builders would put up 
new houses at their peril. In those days it will be more 
difficult to become a builder than to become a doctor, and 
any man who builds an offensive house will be liable to 
expulsion from the Builders’ Council for infamous conduct 
Let builders change the face of the world if they must, 
but let them at least be compelled to make change as 
nearly tolerable as is possible. 

That is what all the wise statesmen do. They accept 
change as a necessity of nature, but they know that they 
will be hurled from their places if they do not make it 
tolerable to ordinary human beings. They temper novelty 
with custom, and, if they are old-fashioned Conservatives, 
they do their best to persuade us that there is very little 
novelty init. But there are no old-fashioned Conservatives 
left. Everywhere in politics, the passion for change is 
rampant. And I am glad of it. Politics are a sphere 
in which of all places change is most tolerable, even 
desirable. One cannot feel the same affection for an old 
law as for an old village. Lord Halsbury and Lord 
Banbury, perhaps, could in the last generation, but few 
of us are Conservative in that sense. You could amend 
almost any law on the Statute book, and, if the change 
did not threaten our prosperity or comfort, it would not 
cost us a pang. This shows that we do not love an old 
law as we love an old house—with a disinterested love 
of beauty and without any regard to its usefulness. 

Hence, while there is a good reason for being Conservative 
in nearly everything else, there is very little reason for 
being Conservative in politics. Here the new world 
will, with luck, be better than the old, and it is possible 
actually to believe in progress. But elsewhere change 
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seems for the most part to be one step forwards and two 
steps backwards. And, even in politics, if we are as 
rough and reckless as the suburban builders, it is possible 
for change to do as much harm as good. Progress is 
tolerable only if the progressives have a strong leaning 
towards Conservatism. Mr. Webb saw this when he 
coined his amusing and suggestive phrase, “‘ the inevit- 
ability of gradualness.” 

Coming away from the wired-in copse, with a chilly wind 
blowing down the lane, I returned to the village in a 
despondent mood, and made for a little house I knew, 
set high above the road—a house at which I had often 
stayed and where a notice creaked above the road, saying 
“Teas provided” and announcing ““ Home-made lemonade.” 
Custom alone turned my steps to that house. There is 
a more attractive-looking teashop in the neighbourhood, 
but I was afraid to go into it lest I should be seen coming 
out by the landlady of the other place. That landlady 
I had for years dreaded as a tyrant. If you were lodging 
at her house and were late for a meal, she would come 
into the room with a face like a stored-up thundercloud 
and, without saying a word, leave you trembling. No one 
on earth has ever made me eat so much blancmange as 
she did during my visits to her humble dwelling. I never 
even had the courage to ask her what “‘ Sundries ”’ meant 
on her bill, as boots, lamp, fire, cruet and everything else 
imaginable had been already included. Yet, though 
fearing her, I loved her, partly because she was a good 
soul if you humoured her, and partly from the sentiment 
of old association. She was one of the figures in my 
world, and, let her horrify the eye with whatever kind 
of shop-cake she pleased, I wished that she might live 
for ever. As I climbed the steps to her cottage, I was 
feeling an anticipatory glow of greeting. I knocked 
at the door—a loud, happy knock—prepared to face shop- 
cake or watercress for her sake. 

When no answer came, I glanced at the front of the 
house, and I saw that it had a deserted look. There 
were no blinds or curtains in the window of the sitting- 
room—that room in which she always tyrannically pulled 
down the blind, if the sun was shining, less it should injure 
the carpet or the furniture or put out the fire. I looked 
at the kitchen garden, where her husband used to work 
for twenty-four hours of the day, silent and smoking, 
as one who believed that the two consolations of life were 
tobacco and cos lettuces. Weeds possessed it merely. 
I knocked again with a sinking heart, and there was a 
stillness as of death. Suddenly I felt as lonely as if 
I had been alone at the North Pole or in the middle of a 
desert. All about me the country was inhabited: there 
were children playing outside the grocer’s shop and 
motor-cars were passing. But all the world had suddenly 
gone empty, and, had I been a ghost knocking at the 
dwelling of a ghost, I could hardly have felt more out 
of the old world that I knew. The life had gone out 
of the body of the house, indeed, and left it an inanimate 
Shell. I was more frightened of the empty house than 
I had ever been even of the landlady. 


And now I doubt if I shall ever feel quite so happy in 
the village as I used to do. In a village, no one should 
ever die. No one should ever go away. Even the departure 
of the village butcher can make the place desolate. The 
population is changed, and nothing will ever be the same 
again. New faces are mere ciphers and can never mean 
the same to us as those vanished characters who were the 
symbols of permanence. Luckily, the railway porter at 
the station remains. But he, who was a young man 


when I first knew him, is growing white-haired. Had 
he not been there to clip my ticket, I should have come 
back to London heartbroken. 


Y. ¥. 


MEDICINE AND ITS RIVALS 


ERTAINLY there is no science of medicine in the 
( proper sense of the term. Medicine, the healing 
art, is a practical application of knowledge 
afforded by many sciences, such as physiology, the science 
of the functioning of the living body. Thus we still some- 
times use the old name of “ the institutes of medicine ” 
to indicate physiology as the science upon which the 
practice of medicine is founded. It is utterly impossible 
for any person of normal intelligence to approach the 
healing art for more than a moment without learning that 
all possibility of success must depend upon these funda- 
mental sciences. The young student eager to treat disease, 
but set to learn the colour of sodium in a flame, or the 
behaviour of root-cells and shoot-cells in an embryo plant, 
jibs and protests. After many years of labour and thought, 
he learns that the reason why the cancer-cell baffles us is 
that our knowledge of cells in general lags behind, and that 
probably we can conquer cancer only by an advance on the 
whole wide front of cytology and bio-chemistry. The 
writer like myself, who strives to learn and teach, constantly 
receives letters from correspondents, often of obviously 
keen and wide intelligence, who make suggestions utterly 
grotesque and ridiculous, because they have not the faintest 
idea of the nature of the problems involved. Modern 
medicine is the application to the cure and prevention of 
disease, of the knowledge almost wholly derived during the 
past three centuries or so, concerning the structure and 
function of the living body and its interactions with its 
environment. That knowledge is recent, partial, imper- 
fect, and the practice based upon it can be nobetter. Every 
day we blame the physician who fails to cure our rheuma- 
tism or bronchitis, not realising that he is necessarily 
groping in the dark, or with but the poorest clues, not 
because he is a fool, but because chemical and bacterio- 
logical science are still so young and immature. 

If and when the general body of the relevant sciences 
yields us the necessary knowledge which is power, the 
physician wields it with glorious success and vast credit, 
which he no more deserves than he deserved the previous 
censure. Such knowledge ever increases, with results 
at least as notable and worthy in its medical as in its 
industrial, military, agricultural or other applications. 
When, as now, we are called upon to appraise, or desire 
to defend, the system of established medicine, we may 
wisely begin with world-wide facts of the most superb and 
overwhelming description. The enemy, thereafter, has 
no choice but to surrender at discretion; there is nothing 
more to say; this has conquered. 

For instance, a chemist, Pasteur, studies the fermentation 
of tartaric acid and observes its connection with certain 
minute living organisms. Hence modern bacteriology and 
parasitology. One of his pupils, Laveran, finds a minute 
living organism, producing fermentative changes in the 
blood in the disease ignorantly called “* bad air ’’ or malaria. 
Manson suspects that insects may convey this parasite, 
Ross finds it in a certain mosquito. Later, Americans prove 
the relation of another mosquito to yellow fever. Ento- 
mology sets to work, practice follows, malaria is wiped out 
where Ross gets his chance —i.e., anywhere but under the 
official flag of his own country—yellow fever goes more 
quickly still, the Panama Canal is made, Havana having 
already become a health resort, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, having helped the Japanese microscopist and 
bacteriologist Noguchi to find the parasite of yellow fever, 
is now well on the way to the complete extirpation of yellow 
fever from the face of the earth. Any average student of 
the subject could proceed with such instances and fill an 
entire issue of this journal. The tropics are being trans- 
formed, human lives have been saved by countless millions, 
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there is no end nor limit to the boon. It directly proceeds 
from, is dependent upon and has been won by the men 
trained in the sciences of which all medicine is an appli- 
cation. There is no alternative system to modern medi- 
cine which has achieved, or shows one scintilla of a sign of 
ever achieving, one hundred millionth part as much in 
a hundred million years. 

Clinical medicine—so much earlier in history, and so 
much in the foreground to most eyes that the true goal of 
prevention is invisible and its large attainment unknown— 
has been utterly overtaken and surpassed in recent times 
by, for instance, such deeds as those of tropical hygiene. 
But both are really one and depend upon the same sciences. 
The pedestrian or soldier with a compound fracture is 
treated by the antiseptic surgeon with his knife and saved. 
He owes his recovery to Pasteur and to the practising sur- 
geon, Lister, who saw the meaning of Pasteur’s work on the 
microbic causation of fermentation, for the surgeon who 
sought to control inflammation. The traveller or soldier 
who contracts malaria is cured by the bottle of quinine, 
and owes his recovery to the chemistry and parasitology 
and microscopy upon which the accurate diagnosis and 
treatment of his case depend. 

The knife and the bottle have justified themselves, 
therefore. One of my critics in the recent correspondence 
ou the claims of osteopathy quotes against me the opinion 
of Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who condemns what he calls “ the 
knife and bottle cult.” My private opinion of that writer 
it would be unsuitable to publish here, but, indeed, I am 
entirely at one with him in his use of this phrase, as may 
readily be seen by anyone who will examine the context 
of that quotation. 

A religion becomes a superstition when it is believed 
or practised without intelligence or understanding. The 
practice of the healing art becomes a cult instead of an 
applied science, whenever the practitioner forgets the 
science and the potentialities of the science upon which 
his practice is based. These degeneracies of noble things 
are the perpetual dangers of all times and places. If the 
surgeon, practising his antiseptic method, prefers to cut 
out tuberculous knee joints, rather than advocate sunlight 
and tubercle-free milk for all children ; or if the physician, 
proud of his drug, pooh-poohs the entomologist and 
obstructs as long as he can the prevention of malaria by 
mosquito reduction—and these things have happened— 
then we have the “ knife and bottle cult” which is un- 
questionably at this hour a national and international 
curse. 

When religion allows itself to be degraded to super- 
stition, irreligion thrives; and the priest who has thus 
failed in his duty becomes the worst of traitors. When 
medical and surgical practice shuts its eyes to the advance 
of science in any relevant field, quackery, superstition 
and half-truths thrive; and Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., 
is justified in his remark that : 

Every man is not a proper Champion for Truth, nor fit to take up 
the Gauntlet in the cause of Verity: many, from the ignorance of 
these Maximes, and an inconsiderate Zeal unto Truth, have too 
rashly charged the Troops of Error, and remain as Trophies unto the 
enemies of Truth. 

But indeed this happens every day: and perhaps it is 
especially liable to happen when some notable advance 
in one of the sciences upon which medicine is based endows 
us with new powers and blinds us to the rest. Late in 
the nineteenth century, the test tube and the microscope 
gave us marvellous new powers in medicine and surgery 
based upon what—for the moment and fully realising the 
danger of using what old Bentham called “ question- 
begging epithets ’—we may call materialism. But since 
man is more than a motor-car on stilts, and has feelings 
and hopes and desires and fears and loves and hates, and 





since all these affect his bodily mechanism and are affected 
by it, our orthodox medicine had got itself blinded to all 
the possibilities explored, exploited and fatuously exag- 
gerated by what is called Christian Science. And again, 
the surgeons, equipped with antiseptics, and able thus, 
with a high measure of safety, to remove a dislocated 
internal semilunar cartilage of the knee joint, decried or 
denied the possibility that, by suitable manipulation, 
such a cartilage may be not merely put into position, 
but also induced to “ stay put,” as an American would 
say. 

Established intolerance, in religion or in the application 
of science to the sorest needs of man, naturally leads to 
extravagance in the claims of the unestablished: ‘“‘ men 
pair off into insane parties,” as Emerson said. On both 
sides, selfish interest asserts itself, and many dishonest 
or incompetent spokesmen arise, in both camps. The 
public is aghast and confused, because it has no scientific 
knowledge, and cannot begin to subject to the test of such 
knowledge the statement, for instance, that osteopathy 
can cure diphtheria. 

There is no alternative system to medicine and surgery 
as at present established by science. Their powers are 
limited, their failures multiplied, because their foundations 
are recent and partial. Every year deepens and widens 
those foundations, and achieves more thereto than a 
decade not long ago or a millennium or two not long before 
that. Meanwhile the fallible and imperfect human instru- 
ments and trustees of the healing art must be judged as 
human beings are judged: and the distinction between 
the trust and the trustee must be recognised: else were 
all lost indeed. 

‘“* No new truths wanted” is the motto of established 
ofticialism everywhere: ‘“‘No end to learning” is the 
motto of science. “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” Yes, indeed. And if it be a good thing, 
and in good hands, it will be proclaimed and published 
and bestowed upon mankind. If osteopathists or Christian 
Scientists or any other men make a discovery, or an approxi- 
mation to a discovery or a possible discovery, and publish 
it, there will never be lacking someone, here or there, who 
will hearken. I am game to read anything that will teach 
me in any langyage I can understand. In nearly a quarter 
of a century nothing has reached me about osteopathy. 
Where is the literature of this science? It does not exist. 
We may, without arrogance, dismiss the non-existent. 

Chiropraxy claims to be an improvement on osteopathy : 
and if osteopathist and chiropractor ever pass one another 
without laughing, as did the augurs in ancient Rome, they 
must be more stupid than I can believe. 

The only protection of the public against ignorance, 
charlatanry, intolerance, whether official or unofficial, is, 
of course, its education in the laws of life. And to that, 
some day, when we have made the utmost of such priceless 
truths as that Henry VIII. had six wives, and found it 


less than enough, we shall come. Lens. 
Correspondence 
ITALY AND THE FREEDOM OF 
THE PRESS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In reading your stimulating article on “ The Freedom of 
the Press,” I was irresistibly reminded of a protest made by 
Lord Palmerston in the year 1836 which I discovered in the 
course of some recent researches at the Record Office. In that 
year the British Government established a free press at Malta, 
against which procedure the Chief Minister of the King of 
Sardinia, one Della ita—who was something of a Musso- 
lini, albeit without JI Duce’s international repute—got the 
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Sardinian Ambassador in London (Count d’Aglie) to protest to 
Palmerston. 

Palmerston’s reply, as recounted in a despatch to Sir A. J. 
Foster, the British Ambassador in Turin (F.O. 67 (Sardinia) 
Vol. 96), was in his best uncramped style. 

“No foreign government,” he said, “‘ had any right to meddle 
with the arrangements which the British Government might think 
expedient for the interna] administration of the British Crown. 
He begged the Ambassador also to remark the inconvenience to 
which any foreign government, attempting to make such a repre- 
sentation, would necessarily expose itself, because,” continued 
Palmerston, “ if he (d’Aglie) were to request that a free press should 
not be established at Malta, lest it should produce discontent in the 
dominions of His Sardinian Majesty, my reply might be: correct 
al] abuses and defects in your own administration, improve your 
own institutions, redress the grievances and remove the discontents 
of your own subjects, and then, so far from objecting to a free press 
at Malta, you may find it for your own advantage to establish one 
at Turin and Genoa.” 

Is it not a strange comment upon the progress of democracy 
that, in spite of the constitutional victories of the Italians since 
that time and of the realisation of all their dreams of unity, here, 
after the passage of ninety years, they should still be no better 
off in respect of one of the most elementary rights of a free 
people? When one considers, further, that this right is ex- 
pressly granted to the Italian people by their Constitution 
which, be it observed, was promulgated as long ago as 1848, 
one cannot altogether marvel at the existence of what you call 
Fascismophils. The spirit of certain political cynics in the 
Elysian Fields, doubtless, derive a sinister satisfaction from the 
spectacle of the New Statesman in 1926 protesting against the 
same abuse of power, and having to defend itself against attacks 
from the same quarter as did Lord Palmerston in 1836, but the 
anti-liberal antics and the neo-nationalist triumphs of Mussolini 
must bring cold comfort there to the pale shades of Mazzini 
and Cavour.—Yours, etc., C. F. Srronc. 

6 Elsenham Street, S.W. 18. 
April 17. 


THE “EXPANSION” OF ITALY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your article of the 17th instant appears to contain 
several rather dangerous assumptions, ¢.g., that Fascism is a 
“one man affair,” that could not survive Signor Mussolini, and 
that Bolshevism and Fascism are opposites. Is it not at least 
possible that both the enemies and the parodists of Fascismo 
in other countries have mistaken it for a glorified “* Middle 
Class League.” Its spiritual parents, Nietzsche, Sorel, James, 
are hardly middle-class philosophers, hardly even the favourites 
of the haute bourgeoisie. The Mediterranean peoples have so 
often indulged in the same impatient reaction against the 
inevitable compromises and illogicalities of democracy, that one 
may be pardoned for wondering whether the personality of the 
Duce has had as much to do with the success of the Fascist 
movement in Italy as his friends or enemies suppose. 

Again, are not Bolshevism and Fascism spiritually akin ? 
In fact with the growth of the new economic movement in 
Russia, is it not at least possible that the two seeming adversaries 
may be reconciled. Already the “* pure’ Marxian Communism 
has made enormous concessions to facts in Russia, and if this 
trend continues is it not possible to foresee a future when the 
Russian and Italian systems, if divided by their attitude towards 
religion, will be moving on converging lines in matters economic 
and will be united by hostility to democracy. I seem to remem- 
ber that Signor Mussolini has on more than one occasion described 
the present Russian r‘gime as the only logical system of govern- 
ment in Europe outside Italy. 

But the main point on which I beg to be allowed to join issue 
with you is your assumption that it is our business as a nation 
to veto Italian expansionist projects, assuming them to exist, 
at the expense of the Turks. One of the forces that is behind 
Fascism is the knowledge of the Italian people that their popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of half a million souls a year ; 
that America objects to “‘ Dagoes” on the ground that they 
imperil ‘* Nordic” superiority (Lord, how dangerous these 
ethnologists threaten to become !) ; that France has all the Italians 
she wants at home and is not precisely encouraging Italian 
immigration into Tunis; that there have been signs of hostility 
to Italian immigration in Australia, and that South America, 
for perhaps temporary reasons, no longer attracts such numbers 
of Italian emigrants. Religious and temperamental reasons are 
likely to prevent the general adoption of birth-control by the 


Italian people for some time to come ; their land will scarcely 


feed a much larger population and their very virtues—prostitu- 
tion according to the Encyclopedia Britannica is less of an 
institution in Italy than in any other of the large European 
States—tell against them. Is it a British interest to sit on the 
safety valve ? 

In these days of aircraft and submarines an ill-tempered Italy 
with a first line air force of 1,500 machines and a considerable 
submarine flotilla might force us to strengthen the defences of 
Malta and our Mediterranean Fleet at very considerable expense 
and, little as large numbers of us like Fascism, the British people 
are hardly likely to indulge in a crusade on behalf of the neo- 
Turks in their present mood of unneighbourliness and anti- 
Europeanism, of persecution of the remnants of the minorities 
and determination to evade as many articles as possible of the 
Lausanne Treaty. Sections of the public might even suggest 
that certain persons might come to their own when the Dictators 
fell out, and most British traders in Turkey would sing Hosannas 
at the prospects that part of Anatolia might be reopened and 
rendered vastly productive. 

If Signor Mussolini broke his teeth, that would be his affair. 
If he succeeded, he would have enough on his hands to keep him 
occupied for his lifetime and no surplus energy to dissipate at 
British or French expense. As for Greece, would she help us 
without substantial compensation at the expense of our hypo- 
thetical Turkish prot ‘gé (she wants Constantinople far more than 
Cyprus) and a firm guarantee against her Balkan neighbours ? 
Could we offer either? Does it not come to this that, as long as 
States have the right to close their doors against immigration, 
the preservation of the territorial sfatus quo and of international 
peace will depend in the long run far less upon the League of 
Nations than upon the readiness of some of its members, Japan 
and Italy for example, to turn for salvation to Malthus and Dr. 
Stopes ? If they will not, then, whatever their form of govern- 
ment, they are likely to explode from internal pressure, less 
prematurely perhaps than the Germans, but perhaps equally 
dangerously.—Yours, © etc., Byzas. 

[We expressed our own point of view, but we are quite ready 
to admit that there is much to be said in support of that of ** Byzas.” 
We certainly should not advocate an Anglo-Italian war to save 
Turkey or Anatolia. but there are many possible steps far short 
of war which might be taken by the British Government to deter 
Signor Mussolini from upsetting the present peace of the Mediter- 
ranean. And the “ pressure of population” argument is one 
which we do not believe has any real validity, either moral or 
practical. There is no European country which cannot support 
double its present population if it but knows how to organise 
its industry.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I have just had the opportunity of revisiting Hong 
Kong after an absence of some years, and whilst there my 
attention was drawn to the article on the Chinese danger which 
appeared in your issue of January 23rd. 

It was a satisfaction to find that this question is arousing 
interest in England, because it can there be discussed without 
the atmosphere of prejudice by which it is so obscured upon 
the spot. It is not too much to say that the main difficulty 
in the way of putting an end to the boycott, which has paralysed 
British trade in South China during the past eight months, 
consists in the prejudice with which the British business com- 
munity views China and everything Chinese. 

During my own stay I came across an amusing instance of the ex- 
tent to which this prejudice may be carried. I took the opportunity 
of running up from Hong Kong to Canton at a time when no 
tourists were going there, with the result that I was assumed 
to be a journalist. Under this impression one of my fellow 
passengers, an old China hand, was kind enough to give me 
some information which he thought it would be useful for me 
to have. He accordingly proceeded to descant at some length 
upon the mischief being done by missionaries and, in particular, 
by a body known as the Canton Christian College. Finally 
he finished up by the assertion that this institution had no 
right to the name Christian, as its real object consisted in the 
propagation of phallic worship. This seemed to me so utterly 
outrageous that I ventured to inquire what grounds he had 
for making such a charge. It then appeared that my informant 
had once visited India, where, like most tourists, he had been 
shown certain sculptures in some Hindu temples and had 
remembered in connection with them the word “ Lingam.” 
Now in Cantonese apparently the title of the college in question 
is derived from the site it occupies and consists of two words 
meaning south of the mountain and pronounced something 
like Ling Nam, and my friend had heard it so referred to. 
Prejudice had done the rest, and he was fully convinced that 
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hundreds of young Chinese were being deliberately trained in 
the grossest form of Hindu superstition. ; ; 

Even more fatal to the proper expansion of British interests 
amongst the Chinese than the prejudice of which the above 
is an example is the fact that, certainly in Singapore and in 
Hong Kong if not elsewhere, our dealings with the Chinese 
have been entrusted to a class of civil servants who have made 
a special study of the Chinese and who know how to treat them. 
In other words, the assumption is calmly made that the Chinese 
are an inferior race and must be treated as such. Until we 
realise, and the man on the spot is made to realise, that we have 
no business to convert the Chinese or to elevate or to educate 
them, but merely to trade with them as we do with anyone 
else, so long will the Russians and the Japanese carry every- 
thing before them in Canton, while the British community 
and the British Consul-General remain in splendid isolation 
behind a screen of barbed wire on the Shameen.—Yours, etc., 

Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. H. N. FERRERS. 

March 15th. 


Miscellany 
SOME NOTES ON THE 
STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE 


r | “HE mystery which surrounds the private life of 
Shakespeare will never be wholly cleared up. A 


poet’s inspirations do not necessarily reflect the 
prosaic routine of his own normal existence; thus his 
personality cannot be discovered by merely reading his 
plays. Moreover, the newly published records at Stratford- 
upon-Avon throw little fresh light on Shakespeare’s life or 
on that of his wife. About some other members of his 
family there exists more information. 

The strangely elusive personality of Anne seems to hide 
itself behind a cloud of rumour which can easily lure the 
chronicler into surmises that cannot be supported by any 
reliuble evidence. Even if Shakespeare wished for a 
marriage with Anne, his parents certainly would have been 
against the union at so inopportune a moment for them as 
the eve of their bankruptcy. And the inequalities, both 
in regard to Anne’s age and to her social position, would 
have roused opposition. Nor at eighteen years of age 
could Shakespeare himself have been keen on marriage, 
just when the world and its wonders lay open before him, 
as yet unexplored. To the allurements of a rustic Venus 
he would reply, ‘“‘ Measure my strangeness with my unripe 
years,”’ or, with even more truth, protest, “ Before I know 
myself seek not to know me.” We know, too, that Shakes- 
peare was a good-looking youth, and, what was more to the 
purpose, that to the townsmen he was heir to his parents’ 
estates (which, alas! had already been pawned and were 
never to be redeemed) while Anne, herself, was penniless 
except for her father’s gift of six pounds. Thus the door 
lies open to suspicions ; they cannot, however, be confirmed. 

But whatever difficulties were behind this early entangle- 
ment, we know, for certain, that Anne throughout her whole 
life remained Shakespeare’s acknowledged wife, and that 
he supported her and her children and gave them the best 
of what he had to give. We must remember also that, 
except during the last few years of her husband’s life, she 
had the burden of being sole parent to his children. Tothem 
he must have appeared little more than a myth; hours, 
days and months would pass without a sound of the father’s 
footsteps at the door. We know, besides, that Susanna was 
devoted to her mother, and that she arranged, probably 
not without opposition, to have her laid next her father 
in the chancel—an honoured and coveted position—and that 
she provided one of the most touching inscriptions probably 
ever composed by a daughter for a mother’s tomb. Again, 
she was insistent that her mother’s relations should not be 
slighted nor ignored. It is difficult otherwise to explain the 
preference the Halls and Nashs had for the Hathaway 
connections compared to those on the dramatist’s side. 


For Susanna and her daughter reconveyed Shakespeare’s 
property at least four times, and on these new documents 
appear the names of Hathaways as witnesses, they being also 
beneficiaries. In Shakespeare’s will no mention is made of 
his wife’s relations. 

* * * 


The coming of Dr. John Hall, physician to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, not only must have created a flutter in the 
household of New Place, but it had far-reaching consequences 
regarding the future history of Shakespeare’s family. 
Susanna was twenty-four years old in 1607 when she 
married Hall. As a prospective heiress she might have 
wedded, in her teens, some member of a neighbouring 
county family. But her father’s position as an owner of 
landed property was not fully declared until first, in 1605, 
and again in 1610, when he added considerably to his 
estates ; nor did his employment at Court as one of His 
Majesty’s Players facilitate the arrangement of a marriage for 
his daughter in the particular social quarter he desired. In 
the midst of these anxieties there arrived in the town, 
from no one knows where, the much needed residentiary 
doctor, aged 32, who possessed the necessary recommend- 
ations in so far that he was a scholar, a gentleman, and one 
skilled in the practice of a useful and honourable profession. 
We may be sure that both Shakespeare and his daughter 
Susanna received such a new-comer with hopeful curiosity. 
From this date onwards Hall apparently became chief 
counsellor in the New Place establishment. In future if 
any family arguments arose Shakespeare could put an end 
to an unpleasant discussion with the authenticated remark 
that, “‘ He and Mr. Hall ” thought this or thought that, and 
perhaps Hall did most of the thinking, at least as regards 
the marriage settlements. But the affection Susanna had 
for her husband, and the joy she experienced in her conversion 
through him to a faith in the things which last—in these 
matters Hall’s record is all to his credit. He was, besides, 
particularly successful as a physician, for he never failed 
to do the best for his patients ; he lived on good terms with 
his mother-in-law ; he befriended her relations; he was a 
personal friend of the vicar, and actively promoted the 
interests of his Parish Church. He would doubtless have 
been most considerate towards his father-in-law, only, as with 
all Puritans then, he would have regretted that Shakespeare 
could find nothing better to do than to write plays. And 
if Susanna told her father what a low opinion Hall had of 
the stage we can imagine Shakespeare thinking to himself, 
“O father Abraham what these Christians are!” Hall 
more than once came into conflict with the Town Council 
which he called an assembly of “ knaves,” for he was an 
outspoken man of great energy as well as of strong religious 
convictions, 

Shakespeare, who in his early plays made fun of apothe- 
caries, is more tolerant towards them after his daughter’s 
marriage with Dr. Hall. In his contribution to the play of 
Pericles (1608) the lines about Cerimon are certainly descrip- 
tive of the character of his son-in-law as he was known and 
spoken of in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Your honour hath through Ephesus pour’d forth, 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 

Your creatures, who by you have been restor’d ; 

And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 


Your purse, still open, hath built lord Cerimmon 
Such strong renown as time shall never lift. 


* * * 


Because of his long periods of absence from Stratford, 
Shakespeare was never called to serve upon the Town Council, 
but he wisely kept on good terms with the Corporation. 
In his prosperous days he took over a large part of its 
tithes by way of benefiting his fellow townsmen. Again, 
he showed good temper ever the dispute about enclosing 
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the common fields. As a mark of friendly relations, the 
Mayor in 1616, a near neighbour, witnessed the signature 
of the poet’s will with three other tradesmen. 

But a situation of some delicacy arose between the Town 
Council and Shakespeare when he bought New Place as a 
residence for himself and his family. His father had been 
the first Bailiff to license a company of players to act in 
Stratford, and for thirty years dramatic companies had 
continued annually to give their plays in the town. In 
1587 as many as five companies acted there. It is signifi- 
cant, then, that after Shakespeare’s return from London in 
1597, and until his death, there were no more entries in the 
Stratford Records of payment for visits from players. 
Further, while in 1602 the fine was £5, as money is valued 
to-day, for a Bailiff or Alderman who might wish to license 
actors to give a dramatic performance in the place, in 1612 
this fine had become increased to £80. It is not unlikely 
that this cessation of visits from the players was due to 
personal consideration for the dramatist and his family. 
Shakespeare would hardly have wished his London theatrical 
affairs to be discussed at Stratford-upon-Avon by men who 
belonged to the same profession as himsclf. There were, 
indeed, residents living in Stratford as late as 1670 who 
kept silence but could have given first-hand accounts 
of Shakespeare’s life before he left home, and later on 
in the days of his prosperity. Such information, how- 
ever, was not forthcoming. Hence arose the so-called 
“ traditions ” which were mere tavern gossip. 

Those who earned their livelihood in a playhouse, in 
Shakespeare’s time, were despised and abused by an 
aggressive fanaticism which was the more bitter because the 
Court and the nobility gave the players their patronage and 
good will. The interlineation, therefore, that Shakespeare 
made in his will—probably not without protest from the 
Halls—in favour of three of his fellow actors, was an act 
of extraordinary courage on his part, since here, in his 
final testament, was he identifying himself as one of the 
“common players.” It was this admission which may have 
impelled his executors, or the vicar, to omit Shakespeare’s 
name from the gravestone and also all reference to his 
calling from the monument. Still, the touching appeal 
made in the name of “ Jesus,” that the dead dramatist’s 
bones should rest undisturbed, we now know was effectual. 

Visitors to the Church will seek in vain for any tablet to 
the memory of the poet’s boy, Hamnet, or to his twin sister, 
Judith, who was Lady Barnard’s aunt and Susanna’s sister. 
This is the more to be regretted because Judith married 
Thomas Quyny and became the mother of three sons in 
succession, any one of whom, had he lived, would have 
inherited New Place. Except for the death of Judith’s 
three boys, and two of them reached maturity, Lady Barnard 
could not have disposed of her grandfather’s residence 
which, on becoming the property of strangers, soon after- 
wards was demolished. 

By the residents in Stratford-upon-Avon Shakespeare 
must have been little known and not in the least understood. 
He maintained a studied reticence about himself and his 
affairs, and for very definite and proper reasons, since his 
personal reputation as a poet, in his native town, was 
clouded by his being both a playmaker and a player. 

WiiuiaM PoEL. 


Drama 


THE NEWEST FRENCH PLAY 


M EDOUARD BOURDET’S La Prisonniére was the 

most recent genuine theatrical success. I had 
* never heard of the author. I had not seen a 
new French play in Paris since Le Vieil Homme of Porto 
Riche—no doubt before the war. Despite the relative 


high excellence of Le Vieil Homme, it was not quite good 
enough to revive my long jaded hopes for the future of 
the French stage. But I had heard praise of La Prisonniére, 
and I went, knowing nothing in advance of the piece. 

The play began eighteen minutes late, and the audience 
were still plenteously and noisily arriving half an hour 
after the advertised time of commencement. There were 
disputes as to seats; the ouvreuse questioned my right 
to the seat into which she had herself put me; I refused 
to show her my ticket again. There were little outbursts 
of anger against interruptions; the atmosphere was 
stifling ; women looked round, reproachful and martyr- 
like, as though they alone suffered from the heat and 
the interruptions and they alone had sensibilities. Half 
the first act was inaudible. The seats were acutely uncom- 
fortable. One’s knees had no room. In short, the Paris 
stage had apparently not altered. 

I diverted myself by estimating the capacity of the 
auditorium, and I put it at less than £100. A similar 
theatre in the West End of London would hold £200. 
A cast of nine. Rather elaborate sets, not untasteful. 
Much advertising, overt and covert, direct and indirect. 
I concluded that actors’ salaries could not have risen com- 
mensurately with the cost of living. The programme, 
however, showed in capital letters one device of the 
management for making both ends meet. Here are 
samples of no fewer than twenty-three prominent separate 
lines in the programme: 

Mademoiselle Sylvie’s dresses are by— 
Her hats are by— 
Her shoes are by— 
Her furs are by— 
Mademoiselle Lyliane Garcia is dressed by— 
Her furs are by— 
Her hats are by— 
Her stockings are by— 
M. Worms is dressed, both on the stage and off, by— 
His fine linen is from— 
Cushions by— 
Engravings by— 
Properties by— 
Every little helps. 

The first act of the play was very old-fashioned in 
construction, characterisation and dialogue. M. Bourdet 
seems to be a disciple of Henri Bernstein and to be deter- 
mined not to exceed the master. His characters were 
stock-puppets of the stage. No living person ever talked 
as they talked. We had even the heavy father, almost 
the pére noble, the abused parent who always prefaces 
** strong” scenes with peccant offspring by the remark : 
“* My child, I warn you that the interview alout to pass 
between us will be very grave, very painful alike for you 
and for me.” And there is plenty of this kind of thing 
between characters of opposite sexes : 

Tu me jures que—? 
Je te le jure. 
All the old clichés. 

Yet no member of the 1926 Parisian audience laughs. 
One might be in London. One is once more persuaded 
that the big public must be the same everywhere—and 
equally incurable in all capitals. For one act and a half 
I could not guess at all of what or of whom the heroine 
was the “prisoner.” That she was in love with someone 
or something was plain, and that she wanted not to be 
in love was fairly plain; but nothing else was plain. 
Then at length the disclosure is made by the husband 
of the woman with whom the heroine is in love. You 
see now the unmentioned “ subject” of the play. Later, 
the heroine married a man who was fully acquainted with 
the situation, in order to be cured of her perversity. She 
was not cured, and at the close she leaves the man for 
the woman. 

No skill of an adaptor, no elasticity on the part of a 
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kindly censor, could make possible the presentation of such 
a play in London. Even in Paris the account of the plot 
printed in the programme makes no mention whatever of 
the real subject. And that the author himself had qualms 
is shown by the simple fact that he did not dare to bring 
on to the stage at all the woman of whom the heroine is 
the “ prisonniére.” 

Still, there is nothing in the dialogue to offend, not a 
line, though the situation is never shirked. The situation 
is sentimentally and theatrically falsified, like everything 
in the piece; but shirked it is not. Naturally, when once 
the subject is fairly displayed one’s interest increases, 
for the reason that one is seeing the subject treated on 
the stage for the first time. With any older subject the 
play would have been almost uniformly tedious. It had 
no qualities beyond the customary qualities of the boulevard 
stage, and no originality beyond that of its subject. 

The acting was a very different affair. Mademoiselle 
Sylvie gave a magnificent performance as the “ prisoner.” 
I think I have not seen finer emotional acting. And just 
as I had never heard of M. Bourdet, so I had never heard 
of Mdlle. Sylvie. But various theatre-going French people 
with whom I talked had never heard of Mdlle. Sylvie 
either. Yet the actress was not quite in her first youth. 
It is disturbing to find, even in the most unsatisfactory 
of all professions, that an artist of the calibre of Mdlle. 
Sylvie should have worked as hard and as continuously 
as she must have done without her name becoming a 
household word. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


AN IRISH FARMER’S WIFE" 


LEAR issues are naturally popular, and _ such 
C clearness is all the more likely to meet the general 
taste when it comes with a combative heat to 
recommend it. This is particularly true of the theatre 
where the average playgoer likes black to be black, white, 
white, with no nonsense of fine shades, half-tones or 
tentative judgments. The fair-minded, balancing men, 
the devotees of scruple, have suffered for that hesitant way 
of theirs. There is Mr. Monkhouse, whose neutrality is 
so typically English and so typically provoking to common 
clay. There is Mr. Galsworthy, who could double his box- 
office value if he would only be more of the advocate and 
less of the magistrate. 

But while the theatre resents detachment, art equally 
resents a course of total immersion in propagandist Jordans. 
So, in the matter of plays, there is a long-standing rivalry 
between the dramatist who has a “position” and the 
dramatist who is only trying to find out. Of course “a 
position” makes things very much easier. Its occupier 
stands on the summits of certainty and judges all things 
by their relation to his stance. There is the land, for instance. 
Mankind has never made up its mind whether the peasant 
is the strongest prop or the supreme peril of the social 
order. But it is commonly assumed that he must be one 
or the other. Literature is jerked backwards and forwards 
between Georgic and anti-Georgic. It is a long swing of 
the pendulum from Virgil's grave, idyllic pictures to Messrs. 
T. F. Powys, Caradoc Evans, and Eugene O'Neill. But 
the journey must be made and the poor clod-hopper is 
kept clattering to and fro from canonisation to commination. 
At present he is catching it very hot. Only Satanism is 
sown among the corn, only desire grows under the elms. 
The modern author, when he makes his rural ride, can 
discover only three acres and a complex. 

That is where Mr. T. C. Murray comes in with a welcome 
sanity. His husbandmen is not part of an argument, but 
a natural growth of the soil. There is no effort to prove 


** Autumn Fire.” 





By T. C. Murray. The Little Theatre. 


anything against Ireland or humanity or the farmyard 
scene. One trembles to think what horrors Mr. O’Casey 
will unearth if he travels from the tenement to the cabin. 
If things are as bad as he finds them in Dublin, where there 
is at least some sort of civilisation to be a reproach to the 
reprobate, what are we not to fear when he penetrates the 
little grey huts in the west? Fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of the Irish peasant, Mr. O’Casey has so far limited his 
survey to such congested districts as have the Liffey for 
their waterway. Turn him loose by the banks of Shannon 
and what hope for Arcady remains? But there is Mr. 
Murray, a man of just and moderate mind. He did good 
service to the Abbey Theatre when it was a home of the 
rebels, and, now that it is on the establishment, he serves it 
faithfully again. He lacks Mr. O’Casey’s comic force, but 
he has something in its stead—a nice distaste for flourishes, 
to say the least of it. 

The characters of his play hover on the brink of deadly 
sin, but none are deadly sinners. The title refers to the 
October sunshine which made Owen Keegan declare his 
youth in the face of a world amused by his grey hairs. His 
crime was merely to be rash. He would rush into the young 
men’s sports and take risks with menacing horses. Worse 
still, though a widower with a grown-up son and daughter at 
his table, he would court young Nance Desmond for whom 
his boy, Michael, was the more fitting match. Owen 
wooed and won. It was golden autumn for him then. But 
the frost came with an accident that left him stricken. 
Then people came whispering about Nance and young 
Michael. His sharp-tongued daughter prompted his fears. 
He could make a stand before he died. Michael, though 
innocent, was driven from the house. Nance was ordered 
to her wifely business. The curtain falls on Owen counting 
his beads and vowing to be his wife’s gaoler till his end 
shall come. 

Mr. Murray’s peasants carry no labels. They are not 
appointed to represent the vices of mankind, one for greed, 
another for lust, another for cruelty, and so on. They fail 
because they are ill-advised. Owen should not have 
chosen Nance; Nance should not have allowed his claim. 
When the match of October and April had been made, the 
children should have left the house. But nobody thought 
things out. So things just drifted until a hale and jolly 
farmer found himself playing fireside Othello to the Cassio 
of his own son. It is a tragedy of circumstance. One 
thinks of Hardy. 

Mr. Murray writes soberly. He gives one the feeling that 
the Irish peasant speaks a language that is still fresh and 
plastic, but not that a bard is babbling by every midden in 
the West. Nothing is forced, neither poesy in speech nor 
criminality in conduct. The whole play is sadly quiet, like 
a misty day of autumn, and not less beautiful. Mr. Wilfrid 
Shine has a chance to over-do things as Owen Keegan, 
whose autumn, fire must turn to bleakest winter; but he 
works theatricalism no more than is legitimate, and his 
closing scene has all the power of austerity. Miss Cathleen 
Drago, as the good, gay, feckless Nance, is excellent in 
restraint and so is Mr. Percy Robinson as Michael. This 
makes a nice partnership in peaceable acting. But what 
dominates the scene is the piercing truthfulness of Owen’s 
sour daughter, Ellen, of whom Miss Una O’Connor gives a 
portrait more vivid than anything one will see in six months 
of play-going. It is a beautifully balanced part, because 
Ellen has tenderness as well as tartness in her nature. She 
can nurse a stricken father while her eyes and her tongue 
are whips for his young wife. Ellen, bound to the kitchen 
range as her brother is bound to the soil, is a piece of that 
life which rarely passes a stage-door. Miss O’Connor shows 
that in the long run there is nothing like truth in play- 


acting when the thing can really be brought off. 
v. We 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Criterion (Faber and Gwyer. 5s.) and of The 

Calendar (1 Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, 
W.C. 1). I always find something in these two literary 
magazines to excite my admiration, my interest and my 
bile. I should miss them if they ceased to exist; I should 
be more ignorant of what is going on in the junior literary 
world. Both magazines are edited by conscientious 
editors; that is to say, editors who aim at creating a 
taste, not at exploiting one already flourishing. Thus 
when I think their taste bad and their principles wrong 
I am still interested. I know that T. S. Eliot, who edits 
The Criterion, is a remarkable poet and critic. I have 
not surrendered to him as a t or as a critic, which, of 
course, seems stupidity to those who have; but his poetry 
interests and excites me more than that of any other 
“‘new”’ poet. I am at the stage when one is as conscious 
of an author’s defects as of his merits, and when one can’t 
easily forgive him anything. This is not the best stage 
at which to criticise. It may look as though it were, 
but it is not. The moment most likely to produce fruitful 
criticism is reached when a critic has forgiven, but not 
forgotten, an author’s defects. In his case, characteristics 
which I distrust make me wonder if I am not wrong when I 
admire, instead of admiration making me ask myself if I 
am not dense when I am inclined to dismiss a poem or a 
passage as worthless. This is my present attitude towards 
his poetry. In short, I am still too afraid of being bounced 
to praise enthusiastically and too genuinely impressed to 
attack without being dishonest. I have made this confession 
because I know many others are in the same box. 

* * * 


T. S. Eliot as a critic and an editor. The Sacred Wood 
is a collection of remarkable critical essays. It ought to 
be reprinted. His short essay published by the Hogarth 
Press (Homage to John Dryden. 38s. 6d.) is admirable, 
too. The marked feature of his criticism is that it is 
esthetic and not, like most enterprising modern criticism, 
chiefly psychological and philosophic. He is never effu- 
sive; he is always independent. His criticism is a 
curious mixture of caution and exaggeration. He may be 
said to creep up to subversive conclusions. His writings 
have the air of aud cool and careful; they are in reality 
strongly one-sided. We are expecting from him a series 
of Clark lectures on seventeenth-century poetry. This 
book will be, we can be sure, in any case unimpeachably 
scholarly. I anticipate, if he has time to make it so, 
that it will be also by implication a defence of modern 
tendencies in poetry. The same combination of con- 
servative caution with sympathy for the extreme literary 
left marks his editing. The last time he presented for 
our approval the work of Miss Gertrude Stein. In this 
number we have an article in praise of Lord Curzon’s 
rhetoric and deportment and a specimen of J. M. Robert- 
son’s literary criticism. (Very safe.) Now it is sun-clear 
that Miss Stein’s writings are balderdash. T. S. Eliot 
strikes me as having nearly every quality which a critic 
ought to have except one, and a careful intensity of con- 
centration which puts most of us to shame. What he 
seems to lack is the faculty of listening to that small voice 
within us which sometimes whispers fiddlesticks. 

* * * 


“John Payne was born on August 23rd, 1842. Take 


Aer 19TH.—I have read the new number of The 


him as poet and translator, he is certainly the greatest’ 


Englishman of letters of the last forty years.” This sentence 
is from the prospectus of The Autobiography of John Payne 
(Villon Society. 15s.), edited and annotated by Mr. 
Thomas Wright. It produced in me a mild surprise. Why, 
I asked myself, qualify the statement with the adjective 
“English”? Which foreigner could the writer have 
had in mind, I wondered, as conceivably a greater man 
of letters than John Payne? The prospectus continues : 
“A whole philosophy is contained in almost any one of 

sonnets. He resided for many years at 10 Oxford 
Road, Kilburn, where all his best original poems were 





written. Many relate to Hampstead.” This is not the 
way to advertise a book and a fatal way of praising an 
author who has not had his share of fame. 
* - * 

_ April 20th.—Like a good none other people I was 
interested by an article on “ The Oxford Book of Prose” 
which appeared in the Times Literary Supplement 
(March 4th). It was a discourse on the qualities proper 
to good prose. As an example of the kind of prose which 
was not good prose, the critic quoted from the Anthology 
the following passage from Lytton Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria : 

When, two days previously, the news of the approaching end had 
been made public, astonished grief had swept over the country. 
It appeared as if some monstrous reversal of the course of nature 
was about to take place. The vast majority of her subjects had 
never known a time when Queen Victoria had not been reigning 
over them. She had become an indissoluble part of their whole 
scheme of — and that they were about to lose her appeared a 
scarcely possible thought. She herself, as she lay blind and silent, 
seemed to those who watched her to be divested of all thinking— 
to have glided already, unawares, into oblivion. Yet, perhaps, 
in the secret chambers of consciousness, she had her thoughts, too. 
Perhaps her fading mind called up once more the shadows of the 
past to float before it, and retraced, for the last time, the vanished 
visions of that long history—passing back and back, through the 
cloud of years, to older and ever older memories. 

Here the quotation stopped in the review. But to do 

justice to this passage it ought to have been continued. 

Let us quote it in full : 
—to the spring woods at Osborne, so full of primroses for Lord 
Beaconsfield—to Lord Palmerston’s queer clothes and high de- 
meanour, and Albert’s face under the green lamp, and Albert's 
first stag at Balmoral, and Albert in his blue and silver uniform 
and the Baron coming in through a doorway, and Lord M. dream- 
ing at Windsor with the rooks cawing in the elm-trees, and the 
Archbishop of me pene | on his knees in the dawn, and the old 
King’s turkey-cock: ejaculations, and Uncle Leopold's soft voice at 
Claremont, and Lehzen with the globes, and her mother’s feathers 
sweeping down towards her, and a great old repeater-watch of 
her father’s in its tortoiseshell case, and a yellow rug, and some 
friendly flounces of sprigged muslin, and the trees and the grass at 
Kensington. 

He then proceeds to contrast it with this passage from 

James Joyce : 

The grainy sand had gone from under his feet. His boots trod 
again a damp crackling mast, razor shells, squeaking pebbles, that 
on the unnumbered pebbles beats, wood sieved by the shipworm, 
lost Armada. Unwholesome sandflats waited to suck his treading 
soles, breathing upward sewage breath. He coasted them, walking 
warily. A porterbottle stood up, stogged to its waist, in the cakey 
sand dough. A sentinel: isle of dreadful thirst. Broken hoops 
on the shore ; at the land a maze of dark cunning nets: further 
away chalk-scrawled back-doors and on the higher beach a drying- 
line with two crucified shirts. 

The difference between them, he says, is not the difference 
between two kinds of good prose, but the difference between 
good and poor segs The Lytton-Strachey passage is 
full of images which are used as verbal counters and are 
not felt amongst these he singles out “ approaching 
end,” ‘astonished grief,” ‘scheme of things,” “ the 
shadows of the past,” “ the cloud of years.” Altogether 
he counts eighteen “ unfelt’’ images and analogies. In 
the Joyce passage, on the other hand, the image is “ the 
closest verbal counterpart of the thing seen.” He notes 
for admiration “the simple metaphorical juxtaposition ” 
displayed in the word “ razorshells,” which is, of course, 
their common name and not a literary invention, and 
““the more deliberate analogical forms,” as in “ crucified 
shirts.” Now, in spite of his denial, he is comparing two 
different kinds of prose. The latter is purely descriptive ; 
the appeal is to the eye. In descriptive prose, analogies 
must be vivid. He is quite right; they must be felt by 
the author. The danger of descriptive prose is being too 
graphic. Kipling often errs in this respect; the optic 
nerve sometimes positively aches. The impinging analogy 
like “crucified shirts” must be sparingly used or the 
prose becomes over-emphatic and showy. But there is 
another kind of prose which does not aim at addressin 
the eye but the mind. Our language is full of sup ressed 
metaphors ; if “ approaching end ” or “ scheme of things ” 
are “unfelt” metaphors, language is made up of them; 
we can’t open our lips without using them. The prose 
addressed to the mind takes advantage of this side of 
language to convey a sentiment, a mood. We are not 
meant to see a shadow when a writer uses the phrase 
“* shadows of the past.”’ AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Birth of the Gods. By Dmirri S. MerEeznKxovsky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Natautize A. DuDDINGTON. 
Dent. 6s. 

The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By Joun Erskine. Nash 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

The Charwoman’s Shadow. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Democracy. By Henry Apams. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Canon. By A. C. Benson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Old Man’s Wife. By C. E. Lawrence. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Uneasy Virtue. By RecinaLp CAMPBELL. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Dmitri Merezhkovsky has written a story to a thesis, and 
written a preface to tell us what the thesis is. This is brave, 
and perhaps the bravery is justified by the fact that the 
preface is better than the story. But bravery is no substitute 
for art ; and a thesis which can be detached from its expression 
condemns the form in which the expression is cast. Merezh- 
kovsky’s story is about Crete and Egypt, the Labyrinth and the 
Minotaur, paganism as forecasting Christianity. It is, at 
moments, impressive ; but, without that prefatory guidance, 
I think we should have been left wondering what it was all 
about. The impulse in it seems educational rather than 
creative. There used to be, in an age which seems remoter 
than the worship of the Bull-God of Crete—in the ‘nineties, 
I mean—great controversy about art for art’s sake and the 
legitimacy of the didactic. We have solved and settled that 
controversy now. We know that all art teaches a lesson, 
but no art must be meant to. The result is didactic, the 
impulse must be pure. It would be very nice to learn from 
Merezhkovsky the unity of religions, if that were incidental 
to finding his story very nice. 

Sir James Frazer is sometimes credited with having proved, 
in The Golden Bough, a unity of type between Christianity 
and practically all other ascertainable religions. As a matter 
of fact, Sir James Frazer has been laudably tentative and 
delicate in what he has said about Christianity. But, beyond 
that, it may reasonably be doubted whether anything whatever 
has been proved in The Golden Bough, which is rather a store- 
house of facts than an argumentative triumph. But the 
interesting thing is that, whereas we find Frazer being quoted 
by those who wish to prove that Christianity is no more true 
than any other religion, here we have Merezhkovsky urging 
that Christianity resembles other religions precisely because it 
is the only true one : 

The historical development of mankind is a mystery-play, a 
sacrament of crucifixion in which all the peoples take part. The 
path from Bethlehem to Calvary is the path of all “ pagans *"— 
of all pre-Christian humanity. The peoples are many, but the 
mystery is one—the mystery of God who dies and rises again from 
the dead. The myth of the suffering God refers not to an event 
that happened once, but to an event which is happening always 
and is lived over again and again in the life of the world and 
of mankind. .. . 

Osiris of Egypt, Tammuz of Babylon, Adonis of Canaan and 
the Aegean Islands, Attis of Asia Minor, Dionysus of Greece— 
all these contain Him. They are the shadows, and the body is 
of Him. « . 

“The enormous difference between Christianity and paganism 
lies in the fact that the person of Christ is historically reai” 
(Schelling). Modern atheistic scholars have grasped this thoroughly, 
and are doing their utmost to destroy the historic personality of 
Christ. But to destroy it means to destroy universal history, for 
the whole of it is about Him. 

I apologise for the length of this quotation, which may seem 

heavy matter in an article headed ‘“‘ New Novels”; but 

Merezhkovsky is a serious writer, and if I am going to convey 

an impression of his ideas, I must put them in the order of 

importance which he accords to them. 

We come on, then, to the splendid, sultry, sombre narrative. 
The love of Tammuzadad, the Babylonian, for Dio, the Cretan 
—Dio, the Bee, Priestess of the Mother: the love between 
Dio and Eoia, daughter of Itobal, an Edonian from Thrace : 
the visit of Tutankhamon, son-in-law of the King of Egypt, 
to the bull-headed and bisexual King-Queen of Crete—these 
provide the author with opportunities for quite thrilling 
scenes; his description of the girls dancing with the bulls, 
of the Bacchantes in the meadow, have a lyric fervour; and 
the impression of a heavy, throttling sensuality, of the wild 
morbid attempt to express mystical aspiration in disgusting 
ritual, is well conveyed. Merezhkovsky seems to me very learned 
(but then I am very ignorant). He is a pedant-impressionist ; 


he makes a series of brilliant pictures and mars them by 
giving them the unity of a lesson rather than the unity of a 
character. If he got inside the skins of his people as convin- 
cingly as he gets inside their period, he would be a great writer. 

The Private Life of Helen of Troy is interesting from just the 
opposite point of view. Here is no attempt to show how different 
were the minds of ancient times; here is an attempt to show 
how precisely they were the same. Helen is the modern woman 
—the sort of woman about whom deans give interviews to 
newspapers. Dangerous! Extremely dangerous! She comes 
back with Menelaus after that little affair at Troy ; she defends 
her action in having gone away with Paris ; she shocks everyone 
by her lucid and extravagant modernity. It isn’t the having 
gone away with Paris so much as the defending it! She is very 
intelligent and very provocative and makes a quite amusing book. 

The brows benignantly bent upon the works of Lord Dunsany are 
among the highest in the land; and, when Lord Dunsany publishes 
a book, his admirers are entitled to be intormed of the fact. The 
Charwoman’s Shadow is a fairy-story: a man sells his soul to a 
magician as the fee for instruction in the art of making gold, in 
order that he may provide a marriage-portion for his sister. 
She, however, desires not a portion but a potion, and, when he 
has procured a love-philtre for her, she puts it in the cup of a 
visiting duke and makes him sick (comic relief). Meanwhile the 
brother has fallen in love with the magician’s charwoman, who 
is old and ugly, but can be recovered to youth and beauty if her 
shadow is restored to her: he does restore both her shadow to 
her and his own shadow to himself (thus, it seems to me, behaving 
in a very shabby and dishonourable fashion tu the magician, 
who will, I hope, get him black-balled at every castle in Spain ; 
for—need I say ?—it is in Spain that the action passes). And 
the magician takes his pipe and walks off, followed—I will not 
ask this time whether I need say it—by “ fays, imps, and fauns, 
and all such children of Pan.” His going is described in a style 
which has persisted throughout the story: 


On the high hills he blew those two notes once more; and all 
that had their sole dwelling in moonlight and river-mist, or in 
the deep romance that overflows from old tales, told at evening 
in glamour of firesides, came out from their lurking-places at the 
edge of the olden years, and the dimness of distance, and the 
other side of grey hills, and followed him over the fields and 
valleys of Spain, till there came in sight one morning the tips 
of the Pyrenees. 


It is a relief to turn from sugariness to something tart and as- 
tringent ; and Democracy is that. It was written by Henry 
Adams, a descendant of two of the least popular of American 
Presidents: he himself, we learn from the preface, never held 
any even “approximately public position,” except the secretary- 
ship of the American Legation in London and the professorship 
of History at Harvard; but he knew the men who were making 
history, and making it out of politics, and he put some of them 
into this savagely witty story of Washingtonian intrigue. In 
bare plot, Democracy resembles three novels of English life (one 
of them, it is true, by an American), which appeared almost 
simultaneously, by a curious coincidence, more than twenty years 
ago: Quisanté, by Anthony Hope; The Munile of Elijah, by 
Israel Zangwill; and The Market Place, by Harold Frederic. 
I was a schoolboy at the time ; but I remember being struck by 
the fact that in each of these brilliant novels a lady of exquisite 
perceptions was drawn into wedlock with a strong, coarse, 
successful bounder. Mr. Adams had had a similar idea, but de- 
veloped it differently : his lady finds the bounder out in time. In 
this case the bounder is a Senator, in the running for the Presi- 
dency : he is a type of political villainy, but also he is a human 
being: he is made real to us, with his force and his charm, and 
all his honours thick upon him, blushing for the way in which 
they got there. The book was first published in 1879: it was 
a happy thought to reprint it. 

The Canon embodies a really good unconventional theme, and 
falls just short of treating it adequately. The canon himself is 
a saint, with all a saint’s perversity, and very dillicult in the 
home. His wife, Molly, is devoted to him, but she is also in 
love, and always has been, with Lord Helford. But for some 
reason or other she thinks she would not make him a good wife ; 
when Lady Helford dies, Molly works hard—why ?—tw get the 
bereaved husband tied up with somebody else : when the canon 
in his turn dies, she stil] persists that Helford shall marry that 
somebody else. It is a thorough muddle. But the book con- 
tains some shrewd characterisation. 

Old Man’s Wife contains horrors which there is no exceptional 
beauty of language to interpret or justify, and contains very 
little else. An old man has married a young woman: he is as 
good as mad, and she as bad as stupid. His past rises up to 
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make mischief: she, like Andrea del Sarto’s wife, has a cousin. 
The old man is murdered, and the young woman condemned to 
death for a crime of which she is quite innocent. But “ the end 
is happiness.” I am giving away no secret in saying this, for 
the publishers have already given it away on the wrapper. As 
for Uneasy Virtue, I am puzzled by the title. Whose virtue 
was uneasy? June, who jilted one man, married a second, 
and flirted dangerously with a third, had not as much virtue as 
would go on a sixpence; nor, indeed, had she any vice. She 
was just a silly little thing ; and it was hard on her that Leyburn, 
whom she had jilted, should talk to her like this: 


You are a harlot, not with your body but your damned heart, 
if heart you have. And I'll see that on the enquiry you will be 
put into the witness box as having brought two men to their 
death. Think of it. You, a white woman, standing before 
gaping Siamese crowds. A mockery and a sneer for the peopre in 
the market-place. The brand of shame will be on you for life. 


Happily it didn’t turn out quite as bad as that. You will have 
gathered that Leyburn, though no gentleman, was a red-blooded 
he-man, and that all this took place in the East. You must have 
heard of the East. P. C. KENNEDY. 


PLUS CA CHANGE 


Home Life Under the Stuarts. By Eizasetn GopFrrRey. 
Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 


Lady Arabella Stuart, aged five, with her doll, a pap boat 
supposed to have belonged to Oliver Cromwell, an enamelled 
watch with a filagree outer case of John Pym’s, and a most 
ingenious horn washing-tally with revolving leather discs to 
assist illiterate housemaids to keep track of the number of 
ruffles, bands, cuffs, boot hose, napkins, halfshirts and towels 
sent to the wash each week—these are some of the illustrations 
of this latest production of Miss Elizabeth Godfrey’s practised 
pen. They help to give character to an unpretentious, well 
documented and charming little study of early seventeenth 
century domesticity. Not a great many sources are drawn upon, 
but they are all good ones—the Verney Papers, Endymion 
Porter’s letters, the less known works of Evelyn, Lady Fanshawe’s 
Memoirs, and so on—enough to give quite an adequate account 
of the kind of way the vocal classes ran their nurseries, their 
love affairs, their households, their wardrobes, on the eve of the 
Civil War. In those days Puritan wives of three years’ standing 
wrote to their husbands beginning “* My deare Sir,”’ itself a 
great advance on the “ Sir ” of the first year of matrimony, and 
assured them that they “ could not possibilly measure” their 
love. It was part of a good housewife’s duty to cuff her servants 
or hand them over for a beating to her lord, and a satirist could 
write of the Down Right Scholar at the University, “* His 
smacking of a gentlewoman is somewhat too savoury, and he 
mistakes her nose for her lips.” A nephew urges his uncle 


not to let your daughter learn Latin nor Shorthand, for the pride of 
taking sermon notes hath made multitude of women most unfor- 
tunate. 


A daughter is converted to Catholicism, and the King, half out 
of sympathy, orders her into her mother’s keeping. And this 
is the mother’s reply : 
Bes—I will not exsept of you, and if by any exterordenary devis 
he cold compel you, you shall fynde the worst of it. For my part 
you may lyve wher you ples. 


And yet underneath the change of dialect and etiquette, how 
clear it is that English upper class life was what it has been ever 
since. The same nursery rhymes—even to the change from 
brambleberry to mulberry as the “bush” par excellence round 
which one goes—all because mulberries were so popular in 
James’ reign that they had to be introduced, though even then 
they did not grow on bushes. The same spoilt children, like 
Master Verney who is let to eat anything that he had a mind to 
and of all things hates his books; the same obnoxious little 
prigs like the future Mrs. Hutchinson, who tells us how she 
despised play among other children and when she was forced to 
entertain them, plucked all their babies to pieces and kept the 
children in such awe that they were glad to go. The same 
Young Gentleman at the University, who came to wear a gown 
and say he had been up. The same clever girls who outstrip 
their brothers at school in learning Latin (though their father’s 
chaplain, who is their tutor, is a “ pitiful dull fellow,”) and for 
their needle, absolutely hate it ; and the same wild ones who love 
riding in the first place, running and all active pastimes—in 
short are what graver people call “ hoyting girls.” The same 


love matches, made in haste and rued at leisure. Hear what 
Dorothy Osborne, that most sensible creature, says thereon. 


To marry for love were no reproachful thing if we did not see 
that of the thousand couples that do it, hardly one can be brought 
for an example that it may be done and not repented of afterwards. 
Is there anything thought so indiscreet, or that makes one more 
contemptible ? 

A rather middle-aged view perhaps, but then Miss Osborne was 
a very wise young person—and made a love match herself. 
On the other hand, Anne Murray seems to have been very young 
indeed. The course of true love with one gentleman having 
been damned by parental opposition, a last interview was 
arranged with her sister as chaperone. Feeling running rather 
high, the sister rises and says: 

I did not think you would have engaged me to be a witness of 
your resolutions to continue what I expected you would rather 
have laid aside, and therefore I will leave you. 


Before she can get away, the gentleman breaks out in impassioned 

protestations, and 
with that fell down in a chair that was behind him, but as one 
without all sense . . . which I must confess (writes Miss Murray) 
did so much move me that laying aside all former distance I had 
kept him at, I sat down upon his knee and laying my head near 
his, I suffered him to kiss me, but still pressing him to be obedient 
to my father. 


Three was no company here, with a vengeance. But alas! 
within two years the young man marries someone else, and “is 
this the man for whom I have suffered so much ” becomes Miss 
Murray’s refrain. Not for long, however, for very soon Colonel] 
Banfield appears, a most interesting man and tremendously 
loyal to the King, but who had the misfortune to have married 
into a Parliamentary family. What more natural than that 
Miss Murray, bursting with loyalty as she was, should agree to 
help the intrepid “'C.B.” to arrange the escape of the young 
Duke of York from captivity? And what more @ propos than 
that after this successful joint enterprise, news should come 
of the death of Mrs. C. B.? But, once again, fate proved cruel ; 
after all, the wife was alive, and what was more, the wretched 
husband persisted in continuing his advances, till Miss Murray, 
as indignant at his untimely constancy as at his predecessor’s 
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fickleness, declined upon a widower with several daughters, 
and no doubt proved an exemplary stepmother. , 

Other ladies found they still had something to learn, even in 
the haven of matrimony. Some influential lady friends had 
urged Lady Fanshawe to get from her husband a piece of red- 
hot news from the absent Queen at the crisis of the Civil War: 

I, that was young and innocent, and to that day had never in 
my mouth “what news ?” began to think there was more in in- 
quiring into public affairs than I thought of, and that it being a 
fashionable thing would make me more beloved of my husband, 
if that had been possible, than I was. When my husband returned 
home from the Council, after welcoming him, as his custom ever was 
he went with his handful of papers into his study for an hour or 
more ; I followed him ; he turned hastily and said, ‘‘ What wouldst 
thou have, my life ?”” I told him, I heard the Prince had received 
a packet from the Queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, and 
I desired to know what was in it ; he smilingly replied, ‘‘ My love, 
I will immediately come to thee, pray thee go, for I am very busy.” 
When he came out of his closet I revived my suit ; he kissed me, 
and talked of other things. At supper I would eat nothing; he 
as usual sat by me, and drank often to me, which was his custom, 
and was full of discourse to company that was at table. Going 
to bed I asked again, and said I could not believe he loved me if he 
refused to tell me all he knew; but he answered nothing, but 
stopped my mouth with kisses. So he went to bed, I cried, and 
he went to sleep. Next morning early, as his custom was, he called 
to rise, but began to discourse with me first, to which I made no 
reply ; he rose, came on the other side of the bed and kissed me, and 
drew the curtains softly and went to Court. When he came home 
to dinner, he presently came to me as was usual, and when I had 
him by the hand, I said, ‘‘ Thou dost not care to see me troubled ”’ ; 
to which he taking me in his arms, answered, ‘“‘ My dearest soul, 
nothing upon earth can afflict me like that, and when you asked me 
of my business. it was wholly out of my power to satisfy thee, for 
my life and fortune shall be thine, and every thought of my heart 
in which the trust I am in may not be revealed, but my honour is 
my own, which I cannot preserve if I communicate the Prince's 
affairs ; and pray thee with this answer rest satisfied.”” So great 
was his reason and goodness, that upon consideration it made my 
folly appear to me so vile, that from that day until the day of his 
death I never thought fit to ask him any business but what he com- 
municated freely to me in order to his estate or family. 


Very human people, our ancestors. ‘* For as I hope for mercy 
at God’s hands,” writes Endymion to Olive Porter, “ I neither 
kissed nor touched any woman since I left you, and for the inn- 
keeper’s daughter at Boulogne I cannot remember that I saw 
any such woman.” And on this most perennial note of all, we 
will bid farewell to Miss Godfrey’s heroes and heroines. 


THE FREE LANCE 


The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. Ed. by Laurence Brvyon. 
Methuen. 15s. 

There was not in our day another such adventurer of letters 
as Maurice Hewlett. The type, in spite of William Morris, 
seems so odd to our sedate, job-seeking, office-keeping genera- 
tion that Hewlett was continually misunderstood in his life, and 
has been misjudged since his death; even he himself was, on 
occasion, distressed at his oddness ; felt himself a lone wolf and 
howled, as it were, outside the comfortable, lighted security 
of the settled ones and seemed even to envy them. Free-lance 
journalists, of course, we have ; but no one in the great world 
knows of them; and the reasonable ones among them do not 
claim any consideration except that due to honest workmen who 
try to do their job. But Hewlett, though he attempted (and 
did very well in) journalism, was always an artist first and last. 
He began, so far as the public was concerned, as a novelist; 
and that was almost fatal to him. For his first novel was vastly 
successful ; and it is the business of a successful novelist to 
repeat his success. This is usually done by repeating the first 
book. This Maurice Hewlett obstinately refused todo. He did 
not even keep to fiction. He wrote essays. He wrote travel 
books. He wrote two elaborate historical novels. He then 
wickedly and perversely turned to his first love, poetry, and 
wrote plays about the Greeks and lyrics and finally an epic of the 
peasants of England—a long poem in terza rima which was much 
praised and little read. And he saw fairies, and wrote about that, 
and produced his most fascinating prose-book, Lore of Proserpine, 
which few praised and hardly any one seems to have read. It is 
quite possible that the mere rumour of this book ruined him 
with his old public ; nothing could more disconcert the romantic 
and sentimentalist (and both these classes were hard hit by 
The Forest Lovers, which has also an imaginative appeal), than 
the grave realism of a man who can write “ I find no difficulty 





in conceiving that the non-apparent world is peopled with beings 
of all sorts.” 

This is what ruined Hewlett as a popular author. He saw 
“* all sorts” of people, and tried all sorts of writing. Why this 
should make a man unpopular it is not easy to say. It evidently 
does; and, which is even odder, versatility like Hewlett’s, 
independence like his, enrages the tamer souls, who do not have to 
write tor a living, and who apparently resent his having had the 
pluck to take his lance and go a-tilting, instead of staying at his 
desk comfortably and making literature a side issue. Not, of 
course, that you cannot be free at a desk. Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
whom lovers of poetry know as a fine poet, is also, we believe, an 
official in a well-known institution. Mr. Binyon has collected 
these letters of Hewlett’s and has written one of the most under- 
standing and appreciative articles on their author which we have 
read. In one passage he gets at the essential Hewlett, a man 
only to be grasped by a poet and an imaginative critic. 

All through these years, then, we see him divagating, exploring— 
always growing—instead of solidifying his success. But let it not 
be thought that this perpetual quest, this feeling of the way, was an 
affair merely of his art. It was something deeper. It was an 
endeavour to find himself, not only in art, but in life. Maurice 
Hewlett was essentially religious at the core; and his beliefs were 
perpetually to be winnowed by his eager thought . .. The inner 
story which these letters disclose is, as I read it, the story of a 
journey that was at once an adventure and a pilgrimage. 

Even to-day a certain impropriety, in some circles at all 
events, connects itself with the profession of literature; and 
those obstinate enough to follow it are expected to justify them- 
selves by taking their work as a career, their profession as 
something settled. If the man of letters does not regard litera- 
ture as something really respectable, how can he expect the 
banker, the lawyer or the parson so to regard it? Now to 
Hewlett such a view not only of his job, but ot life, was radically 
impossible. ‘“ An adventure and a pilgrimage ’’—the happy 
phrase holds all that is most distasteful to the scullions ot security ; 
for it implies that you can have fun in your ideals, and that 
vagrancy may lead to other places than the pillory or the poor- 
house. 

How much sounder was Hewlett’s view of life than that of the 
careful ones can be seen by its effect on his work. He was not 
a first-rate artist. It may be doubted whether, outside some of 
his essays and The Song of the Plow, posterity will read him 
frequently ; but how much better an artist is he than other men 
of his time, men whose more trivial work has been solemnly 
collected ...a form of polite euthanasia which was never 
Hewlett’s fate. Quite late in life he took to writing critical and 
personal essays—they were written for the newspapers, and their 
interest is only partly permanent. But how those things of his 
stood out beside the skilled, neat, refined work of the regular 
critic! They were prejudiced, wrong-headed often, often 
brilliant, but the most trivial of them brought the reader into 
contact with a character. Here was no mere man of letters, 
spinning delicate fancies and delving into facts ; here was a man 
talking, occasionally too positively and too loudly, but talking 
to the point, and making you believe, even by those judgments 
you distrusted, that he was very well worth listening to. No one 
has made enough of these essays—reprinted in “In a Green 
Shade,” ** Wiltshire Essays,’ and “* Extemporary Essays.”’ They 
are astonishingly young and fresh. Their intolerances are the 
intolerances of youth, not the senile grumbling of a man out 
of tune with things. He quarrelled with much in modern life ; 
he quarrelled especially with those who neglected the charm and 
despised the wisdom of the English countryside ; but he quarrelled 
as a man quarrels with his equals. He never scolded, or preached. 
He may have lost something by his spirit ot wandering, his 
determination to be footloose; but he kept his youth, his eager- 
ness, and his zest for life. 

If we read these letters carefully, it does not appear that he lost 
anything but riches; his letters are those of a happy man, or 
rather of a man who believes in happiness and never confounds 
it with content or comfort. They are not in any way remarkable 
letters ; they are generally business-like or friendly !etters, with 
an occasional glimpse of people he has met, and an occasional 
characteristic note on a book he has read. He bought the 
“ Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man”: 

published by the limited Egoist. I wish he had been limited 

some more, unless it is really true that undergraduates in Dublin 

do catch lice on their necks (because if it is really true 1 suppose we 
ought to know it.) 

In many of the letters from abroad and in the diary of his 
journey to Greece there are some good pieces of descriptive 
writing. He kept a quick ear andakeen eye for all the people he 
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West London 


The immense interest and variety of London’s 
legacy from the past is now being revealed by 
the illustrated reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments. In _ this 
volume sixteen boroughs are surveyed—among 
them are Westminster, Chelsea, Kensington, 
Lambeth. 21s. (21s. 9d.). 


“Every London lover will want to possess it.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


A Survey of 
Industrial Relations 


A Handbook on the Labour Problem— 
Population, Wages, Conditions of Labour, 
Unemployment, Machinery for Industrial 
Negotiation. [Illustrated by Statistical Tables. 
By the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
5s. (5s. 6d.). 

“Ought to be in the hands of everyone concerned 
with our various industries.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Wages 


Reports on the Rates of Wages, Hours of 
Employment and Degree of Industrial 
Organization in the Catering Trade, 
4s. (4s. 1$d.). Grocery and Provision Trade, 
3s. 6d. (3s. 7d.). Meat Trade, 2s. 6d. (2s. 7d.). 
Drapery and Allied Trades, 4s. (4s. 1d.). 


War History 


The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. 
Vol. III. carries the story from May, 1916, 
to April, 1917, and includes the story of the 
Capture of Baghdad. 15s. (15s. 9d.). 
“Once again General Moberley has to be congratu- 


lated heartily on his work . . . will certainly take a 
high place in the literature of the subject.”—Field. 


The Drama 


The Drama in Adult Education, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

Nature and History of Dramatic Art, its 

present position, and a stimulating Criticism of 
the movement. 


6d. Each:— 
Picture Books of English Art: Alabaster 
Carvings (7$d.), Chairs (7}d.), Miniatures 
(74d.), Porcelain Figures (74d.), Elizabethan 
and Stuart Embroideries (7$d.), Glass (74d.), 
Wrought Iron (7$d.)._ Report on Broadcast- 
ing (6$d.), Rural Education (7d.), Educational 
Work of Women’s Institutes (6$d.), Effect of 
Social Insurance on Migration (64d.), Public 
Education in Health (7d.), Tours in Native 
Reserves in Kenya (7d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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piew be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at— 

LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 28 Abingdon 

Street, S.W.1. MANCHESTER: York Street. EDIN- 

BURGH: 120, George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent, or through any bookseller. 














GCounTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


7 


A few recent Country Life Books. 


COLOUR & INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION. By Basil Ionides. With Colour 
Plates by-W. B. E. Ranken. Also Illus- 
trated by many photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book of practical advice by one of the 
younger school of architects and decorators. 


Mr. Ionides is not afraid of new ideas, and he 
does not neglect the slightest detail of value. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES 
By R. Randal Phillips. 10s. 6d. net. 
Describing and illustrating over 30 houses, 
varying in price from £1,000 to £3,000, with 
actual plans. 


FIVE HUNDRED HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS, By 500 Housewives. 2s. net. 
A mine of useful information—hints for every 
household emergency—full of labour-saving 
devices. 


COOKING WITHOUT A COOK 
Selected recipes from “ Homes and 
Gardens.” 3s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the book is to give variety to the 
daily fare, and suggest appetising ways of 
using up scraps. Almost every other dish is 
illustrated. The cover is dirt and greaseproof 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY 
BOOK. By Major Hugh Pollard. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A book for “bad lots” who like the good 
things of life, whether they buy them at a shop 
or bring them down with their own gun. 





For an illustrated prospectus of any of these books, or 
a complete catalogue, write to Dept. “‘ B.,”” 


Country Life, Ltd., 20 Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 
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met ; and he met more and more widely different folk than is the 
habit of most poets and novelists. The principal impression left 
on one by this volume is that of an intense, affectionate vitality, 
of a man to whom nothing real was alien, and who was only 
impatient, shying rather like a nervous horse, when he discovered 
that some impulse of his had been taken as the beginning of a 
routine. He disliked enormously having his behaviour presumed, 
he was only too well aware that he himself could not depend on 
himself for anything except to act as truly and straightly as he 
could. And he knew that for him this was incompatible with 
any course of life in which he would be expected to behave in 
any particular way, or tullow any particular leader. Hence his 
association with the Labour Party was doomed from the be- 
ginning. It was a generous action, born of a mood,and the mood 
passed when he discovered that in the Labour Party, as in the 
others, there were politicians. He could not be reconciled to the 
machine. No doubt such a man is often at a grave disadvantage ; 
but he is a most refr shing figure to meet, in a time when mest 
people are unable to travel anywhere without one. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
AMONG BIRDS 


By Doucias Dewar. The Bodley Head. 


Indian Bird Life. 
7s. 6d. 

It must have been a difficult matter to find a satisfactory 
title for this book, and Mr. Dewar has not been very successful 
over it. He has produced a careful and rather elaborate study of 
the struggle for existence, as exemplified in the Indian avifauna, 
and the work is therefore of some importance to field-naturalists 
generally, and not only to the few who take an interest in the 
ornithology of India. His method is to enumerate all the 
agencies visibly destructive to bird life and compile records in 
each case. The final impression is that we have not nearly 
enough data yet to form definite conclusions on the struggle 
for existence among birds in India. Even in England, where 
observers and records are far more numerous, it would be most 
difficult to reach such conclusions, and here only the under- 
standing of bird life and the sound judgment which Mr. Dewar 
generally displays have saved the situation. But the questions 
he raises are extraordinarily interesting, and his book will 
have been well worth his labour if it stimulates a few keen 
observers to concentrate on the struggle for existence, which 
as he points out needs to be far more thoroughly investigated in 
order to settle the Natural Selection problem. His own view 
is that the great majority of the checks are purely indiscriminate, 
operating equally on fit and unfit, but his evidence does not 
support that conclusion quite so wholeheartedly as he does 
himself. For example, he terms floods indiscriminate checks, 
but he quotes an instance of Alaemon desertorum building a 
nest twelve inches up in a tamarisk, after water and sand had 
overwhelmed its predecessor on the ground. In so far as 
birds thus profit by experience the check cannot be called 
entirely indiscriminate: in time the only sufferers are those 
which cannot learn. The same applies to birds which fall 
victims to owls. Obviously those which exercise some discretion 
over their sleeping quarters escape far more lightly than those 
which roost anywhere, in exposed situations. 

For the English observer a very striking point is that in 
India the most drastic weeding-out among birds occurs at the 
earliest stages of their existence, while with us it is migration 
or the alternative, enduring hard weather, which checks their 
increase most. He gives two tables of nests found, showing 
how many of the eggs laid were safely hatched and the young 
fledged. The main items are these: 


Nests Eggs or 


Bird. Examined. Young Fate. 
Brown Munia .. oe -- 8 .. 14 .. All destroyed. 
Little Brown Dove... -» 5S .. 10 All destroyed. 
Blue Rock Pigeon... -- 10 .. 20 .. 10 young left nest. 
Rose-ringed Paroquet ° 7 .. 10... All disappeared. 
Wire-tailed Swallow .. a @& 44 .. None fledged. 
House Crow... oe eo. 6 25 .. 18 reared. 
Red-wattled Lapwing 4 15 .. All disappeared. 


From seventy-four nests with 188 eggs or young only fifty- 
two were reared: the second observer had twenty-six reared 
out of twenty-six nests. Among these a surprising proportion 
were cuckoos, crows, shrikes and birds of prey. As it happens, 


the present reviewer carried out a similar slight investigation 
in Sussex seven years ago. Here the main results were as 


follows: 
Nests Eggs and Fate 
Birds. Examined Young. Reared. Destroyed. Un- 
known, 
Blackbird .. ee oo Bae Ws BM oe WR oe 
Throstle “s ss Ba. Wee 24 .. 31 
Chaffinch .. 7. ~« Bie Dew Vu Bw 2 
Linnet - “ ~ Bw Bw Bea Cae 
Robin = es ee 4... 20 . WH .. SB ae 0 
Dunnock .. i cs © ee BB vos © 5 . 18 
Wren oe ee o« @ « TW os MH es Oe GF 
Whitethroat ea ao © WW «ce GS oe Bee F 
Lesser Whitethroat we B ase OS « @© ee §& e 0 
Partridge .. “s oo «© 8B oe BD woe BO ee DB 0 
Red-legged Partridge .. 1 .. 18 .. O .. 18 .. ° 90 


Several others with smaller returns are left out: the totals 
up to the first week in July, when the inquiry had to be broken 
off, were: Examined 101 nests, 400 eggs and young, of which 
there were reared 114, destroyed 160 and fate unknown 126, 
Thus in England out of 274 the fate of which was known, 160, 
or about 58.4 per cent., were destroyed and about 41.6 per cent. 
survived; in India, according to Mr. Dewar’s table, only 28.4 
per cent. survived out of 183. The contrast is probably greater 
still in reality, for the Sussex nests were largely of an exposed 
nature and the exceptionally unlucky partridges accounted 
for all but three of the adverse balance. Neither investigation 
was on a large enough scale to be conclusive. It is a pity so 
very few observers keep any records of this kind, which are 
easily noted and throw light on neglected aspects of ornithology. 
So far as can be judged, it is only on Hampstead Heath and 
similar areas scourged by birds-nesting boys that the destruction 
here reaches the height normal in India. Although we do not 
agree with all of his conclusions, Mr. Dewar knows his subject 
excellently and has written a stimulating book, which observers 
of birds in England as well as in India will find decidedly worth 
reading. 


LONDON : FAMOUS BUILDINGS AND 
PEOPLE 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An 
Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. II: 


West London, excluding Westminster Abbey. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s. 

Rambles in Old London. By Greorce Byron Gorpon. Lane. 
15s. 

Good Company in Old Westminster and the Temple. By 


CoNSTANCE Hitt. Lane. 15s. 


* Quid sibi volunt isti lapides?” If any investigator of 
London’s great past asks the Biblical question, “* What mean 
these stones?” he can get various answers, but none so full 
and satisfying as those of the learned committee working under 
royal orders. Not all the publications of the Stationery Office 
appeal to the ordinary reader, either in price or subject ; but 
the quarto before us is a splendid achievement, clear in arrange- 
ment, tireless in accurate detail, and sumptuously provided with 
beautiful illustrations. A mere glance at the host of pictures of 
the Charterhouse will show their quality. The previous volumes 
on Westminster Abbey and three counties near London have 
made a reputation, and this one should amply sustain it. We 
only regret to gather that work so well done is likely to be 
hampered in future by the reductions of a niggardly Treasury. 
If the Government cannot afford to risk loss in an official and 
expert record of what is best worth seeing and preserving in 
England, the country is, indeed, in a poor way. Other much 
less necessary superfluities—to adopt Voltaire’s phrase—might 
go first. Every genuine lover of London will want to possess 
this volume. It covers sixteen boroughs and goes down to 1714, 
though readers might easily suppose some of the highly 
ornamented work—-.g., at St. Clement Danes—to belong to a 
later date. Notes on the condition of each building are valuable, 
and even an observer who knows London well will find much 
that is new to him,—a staircase, say, in one house, or a ceiling 
in another. Sometimes, as at the St. Katherine Hospital, 
transferred to Regent's Park, a modern building contains notable 
detail dating from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and 
well worth illustrating. How many people who pass Piccadilly 
way have seen the font of Grinling Gibbons in the church of 
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G. Bell @ Sons 


French Society 
in the Eighteenth Century 
Louis “‘Ducros 


An intimate picture of French life in town and 
country during the glittering period preceding 
the Revolution of 178q. 

Illustrated 16s. net 








Pepys’ Correspondence 
Edited by J. R. Tanner 


“ Fascinating.” Nation. “No lover of the Diary 
will be able to do without them.” Guardian. 
“ The editing is beyond all praise.” Observer. 
Second Impression. 2 vols. 36s. net. 

Uniform with the original Library issue (10 vols., 
8vo, 14s. net each), of Wheatley’s complete copy- 
right edition of Pepys’ Diary, which is also 
available on India Paper (3 vols., 42s. net.) 
Attention is also drawn to Dr. Tanner's delightf{ul 
introduction to the Diary, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Pepys.” 
(7s. 6d. net.) 


Imperial Rome 
Martin Nilsson 


“ Neither in his native tongue, nor in English 
. has the great crisis in the course of civili- 
sation been presented in clearer and more 
comprehensive survey.”’ Scotsman. 
With Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 


The National Gallery 


Sir Charles Holmes 
NEW VOLUME. 


The Netherlands, Germany and Spain. 
“Takes a permanent place as a classic. Highly 
fascinating reading.” Connoisseur. 

With 103 Plates. 25s. net. 
Previously published : 
Vol I. (the Italian Schools). 21s. net. 


Prehellenic Architecture 
in the Agean 


Edward Bell 


Completing his four-volume survey of the 
“Ongins of Architecture.” 
With 80 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


St. Peter’s School, York 


A HISTORY FROM A.D. 627. 


Angelo Raine 


“ Full of valuable sidelights on English social 
life and educational history. . . In many 
ways a model of what a school history should 
be.” Manchester Guardian. 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON 
Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY. 21/- net. 


Spectator: “ This singularly beautiful book. There is charm 
and pleasure to be derived from the perusal of this section of 
the Bowood papers, and we feel deeply in the debt of 


Lord Kerry.” 
GEOFFREY SCOTT 


FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE. 12/- net. 
Translated by S. M. S. With an Introduction by 
Geoffrey Scott. 

THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE. 12/- net. 

Times Literary Supplement: “An analytical biography, as 
acute, brilliant, and witty as any that has appeared in recent 
years. . . . Altogether a memorable achievement.” 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. 
New Edition. 10/6 net. 

Morning Post: “* The Architecture of Humanism’ found its 
public among readers of discernment . . and stands to-day 
as a ae among all students of the history of architectural 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 
By BRUCE BARTON. 3/6 net. 


Spectator: “ There is in it a pervading tone of utter sincerity. 

. Mr. Barton is not talking for ecclesiastics, but to publicans, 
sinners, and the great public. . . . An original, forceful, strange 
book which must set anyone who reads it thinking.” 


SCAPA SOCIETY 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 6/- net. 


Spectator: “A silver thread of reverence for the beauty of 
our English countryside runs through this record of the work 
of the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
- +» « Mr. Evans’s book js a worthy account of activities in 
a most commendable cause.’ 


IRVING BABBITT 
DEMOCRACY & LEADERSHIP. 15/- net. 
ROUSSEAU & ROMANTICISM. 20/- net. 

J. A. Hutton in the British Weekly: “ For myself, I should 
say of ‘Rousseau and Romanticism’ and ‘ Democracy and 
Leadership’ that no books comparable for knowledge and 
passion and social gravity have been published in our day 
amongst us. For anything like them, we have to go back as 
far as Burke.” 


FICTION 








—$—$ 





THREE KINGDOMS 
By STORM JAMESON. 2nd printing. 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “It is all very subtle, as such 
things are in life, and Miss Storm Jameson weaves an intricate 
pattern with uncommon skill and delicacy. ... . This writer is 
richly found in the stuff of human experience, and her book, 
spacious and leisurely, has something of an older tradition 


about it.” 
THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE. SMITH. 7/6 net. 


Gerald Gould in the Daily News: “‘ Miss Royde-Smith’s second 
novel is even more vital and original than her first, and that is 
saying a lot. ... A story which is at once thrillingly exciting 
and a work of strong consistent art.” 


NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7/6 net. 


Observer: “ Mrs, Rickard is very clever at blending the mon- 
strosity and the unreality of crime with the commonplaceness 
of the lives and characters of , ordinary people. ull o: 
delightful and sensitive writing.” 


THE VAIN ‘SERENADE 
By JACK KAHANE. 7/6 net. 


Observer: “Mr. Kahane tells his story quickly and well. 
This is com —_ story-telling by a novelist with a sense 
of humour and of character.” 


A TRADER’S TALE 
By S. W. POWELL. 7/6 net. 


Morning Post: “It is capital fiction, and ked full of fact. 

. . Debenham is a ‘waster’ whose good fortune and ill Mr. 
Powell pictures briskly and graphically and with a remarkably 
rich display of local character and colour.” 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6/- net. 


Send a Constable's 
postcard for Monthly List. 
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St. James? Fine buildings, like Holland House, have never 
been normally open to the visitor, and others have had their 
contents removed elsewhere, so that a record founded on personal 
inspection is a real gain. It is curious to notice the good fortune 
of London buildings in the air-raids. A bomb could herdly have 
been nearer than it was to Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. This, like the 
Piazza in Covent Garden, shows the hand of Inigo Jones. The 
index, glossaries and map at the end make everything clear and 
easily accessible. Lord Crawford and his committee are much 
to be congratulated. 

Rambles in Old London is an attractive title, but we feel that 
native antiquaries, who have done all the work, have rights, in 
England at any rate, over Americans. Mr. Gordon, who uses 
freely, for instance, Besant’s writing on London, is Director of 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, and composed these 
lectures to please himself. They show the joys of sudden 
discovery and may occasionally provoke in London the retort 
that we knew these things ages ago. Not that we know for certain 
all that Mr. Gordon declares as happening in prehistoric and more 
familiar periods. He might have discovered “ sherris sack ” 
in Shakespeare as a more likely drink for the literary topers 
of the Mermaid than port wine, which came into vogue some 
time after their death. The stone which records Tyburn is not 
exactly at the Marble Arch, but the lecturer must be allowed 
his freedom to speak generally and vividly. Mr. Gordon is 
pleasantly enthusiastic and rich in sentiment. The “ drowsy 
stillness of Dean’s Yard”’ belongs to the summer only. At other 
times it is altered by the noise of football and boys shrieking over 
tugs-of-war. Mr. Gordon admires London’s way of keeping 
up age-old customs and London's quiet, due to wood pavements. 
In earlier days doctors used to charge extra for “ going off the 
stones,” i.e., beyond the metropolitan district. The point of 
the Roman Bath, the entrance to which forms an attractive 
frontispiece, is surely the wonderful preservation of the red tiles 
and cement under the water. There is a good picture of the 
last of the galleried inns of the Borough, the incomplete George. 
Mr. Gordon’s connection of the first American settlers with 
Londoners reminds us that in 1782 Sir James Marriott, a famous 
lawyer, declared America to be represented in the English 
parliament by the member for Kent, the thirteen provinces 
being described in their charters as part and parcel of the Manor 
of Greenwich. There is a New London in Connecticut, but it 
has never, so far as we know, risen to eminence. Diverging to 
his own country, Mr. Gordon gives startling statistics of murder 
there as compared with England, and various legal dissertations 
thereon. The ordinary reader may be content with the simple 
fact, noted by Kipling in his Letters of Travel concerning Canada ; 
“If you kill, you hang. If you steal, you go to jaiJ.”". English 
law knows nothing of dementia Americana and other ingenuities 
for salving the criminal. 

The proof-reading of the volume is bad. ‘‘ Temple of Jauns ” 
should have caught some eye. ‘ Misere”’ for ‘* Miserere”’ in 
one of the two “ neck-verses”’ for Benefit of Clergy in the 
Psalms is a mere slip, but the author is responsible for finding 
the other verse in Psalm v, when it is the fifth verse of Psalm 
xvi (Vulgate, xv). 

Miss Hill has some slight but good material in the reminiscences 
of Mrs. Lefroy, the daughter of Rickman, whom Lamb described 
as a “finished” man. Rickman was Secretary to the Speaker 
and also to the Board of Public Works, and a zealous official : 


‘““Those boxes!’’ exclaims Mrs. Lefroy, “‘ what old memories 
arise as I have them before me now in my mind’s eye! One 
had ‘Highland Roads and Bridges’ printed in large letters on 
its top. How many hundred times did I write those words when 
my writing had become worthy ,to be used for sheet notices issued 
to the Commissioners for meetings !” 


The Burneys, who also figure in the book, are a taking family, 
from the Admiral to the odd Martin. But when we come to a 
repetition of the life and essays of Lamb, not to mention other 
well-known men of letters like Leigh Hunt and Coleridge, we are 
on ground already so amply trodden and so closely scrutinised 
that we expect some fresh detail. Miss Hill for the most part 
copies out from familiar sources. She is appreciative, but some- 
what careless. Lamb’s verses, ‘** A Birthday Thought,” can 
hardly be called “* little known,” as they have been in the Oxford 
edition of his works for many years. A passage on old books is 
spoilt by an intrusive comma, and on another page Coleridge 
dies in 1833 and signs “* S.T.C. 1834.” 

The illustrations, mostly from water-colours by Mrs. Lefroy, 
bring back views that are not hackneyed. In her day there were 
trees in the Sanctuary of Westminster, and where the Terrace 
of the House of Commons now extends, houses with gardens 
faced the Thames. 


MR. HAWTREY ON SOCIALISM 


The Economic Problem. By R. G. Hawrrey. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 

In his latest book Mr. Hawtrey leaves monetary problems 
on one side and gives us his reflections on economics in general. 
He treats the economic problem as essentially one of organisation, 
how to direct the joint action of a human community. In 
contrast with the older school, with its intellectualist assumptions 
and its uncriticai acquiescence in a supposed rule of natural 
law in economic affairs, Mr. Hawtrey represents the character- 
istically modern standpoint, empirical, psychological and 
humanist. His emphasis on the relativity of economic systems 
leads him into excursions into anthropology, history, esthetics 
and moral philosophy, which, though they will seem to some 
to detract from the logical unity and neatness of his exposition, 
are in fact essential to the broader treatment of economic 
problems, which is his aim. He is concerned to rescue economics 
from the reproach of undue abstraction from the facts of human 
nature and he sees that a scientific treatment of economic 
problems involves a dispassionate analysis of actua) human 
purposes and of the means by which it is sought to achieve 
them. Individualism and collectivism, for example, represent 
fundamentally antagonistic choices both of ends and of means. 
According to the choice made the joint action of the community 
will be guided, either “* by leaving the motives of the individual 
free play through freedom of contract,” or by attempting “ the 
prodigious task of planning the co-operation of innumerable 
separate wills.” The latter task necessarily calls for State 
intervention, whether the end sought be national power, as in 
the philosophy of “ mercantile imperialism,” or social welfare 
and distributive justice, as in Socialist theory. 

In his analysis of the individualist system Mr. Hawtrey’s 
treatment of profits and interest is specially important. He 
rejects such explanations as that interest is the “‘ reward of 
waiting,” and the “ price demanded for preferring future to 
present satisfactions,” or that profits are to be identified with 
** earnings of management,” both of which doctrines are apt to 
import an illegitimate moral support for the system. He is 
content to show that profits and interest are a necessary ingre- 
dient in a system of markets. Interest exists “* because borrowers 
can afford to pay it,” and the rate depends on the investment 
market. Similarly with profits. The market tends to equalise 
the rate of profit but not the amount of profits. Mr. Hawtrey 
does not pretend that individualism tends to equalise riches ; 
rather, inequality grows with the increase of wealth. All that 
he claims for the existing system is that it works within limits 
and that no practicable alternative has yet been devised which 
would produce better results. His attitude to “ pure ” collecti- 
vism is sympathetic, but on the whole sceptical. The determina- 
tion of wages, output and prices, the problems of marketing 
and standardisation, the provision of the right amount of fresh 
savings and the desire of investment at home and abroad, are 
some of the riddles which await a practical solution. The 
Socialist can do no more than suggest Solvitus am ulando. 
Mr. Hawtrey’s conclusions may be indicated by a couple of 
quotations : 

If strike-breaking came to be regarded as one of the most meri- 
torious public services, a collectivist State might survive. 

It is no wonder that idealists, who would gladly employ this 
potent instrument of the collectivist State to improve the world, 
fear that it would break under the strain of its own weight. 


Nationalisation is treated as a policy to be considered on its 
merits in particular industries, apart from any prepossessions for 
or against collectivism. It is interesting that on economic grounds 
Mr. Hawtrey finds less objection to nationalisation of banking 
(he does not mention insurance) than to, say, nationalisation of 
coal-mining. He admits, too, that, apart altogether from col- 
lectivist theory, there may be a case for state intervention in the 
marketing of staple agricultural products. 

The most important questions on which economic guidance 
is most needed and on which Mr. Hawtrey himself contributes 
much that is both original and profound are, in his view, “the 
settlement of wages, the prevention of wars, the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and the wise direction of consumption.” 
All these “‘ are in varying degrees subjects of active controversy, 
but a common characteristic of them all is that those who seek 
improvement are baffled by the difficulty of bringing a rational 
volition to bear upon them.” In spite of human nature and his 


own sympathetic appreciation of its irrational hopes and fears, 
Mr. Hawtrey retains enough faith in wisdom and good will to 
point the way to a more humane and scientific treatment of 
economic problems. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Hawthornden Prize 
has just been awarded to 


SEAN O’CASEY 


THE PLOUGH and the STARS 


A Tragedy in Four Acts. 


By SEAN O’CASEY, 
[Author of “ Two Plays: ‘Juno and the Paycock’ and ‘ The 
Shadow of a Gunman.’ ”] 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle: “ Another fine play by the author of 
‘Juno and the Paycock,’ masterly in characterisation and rich 
in grim humour and tragic scenes.” 


LIFE OF SIR HUBERT PARRY 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “* Mr. Charles L. Graves has gathered together 
an enormous amount of valuable material.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
New Series. Edited by J. C. SQUIRE. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


SWINBURNE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON, 
Sir Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times: “Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s study of Swinburne is a remarkable contribution 
to literature . . . this excellent little book.” 


HERMAN MELVILLE 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 


% Prospectus post free on application. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 


JEFFERSON 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 8vo. 25s. net. 


The Sunday Times: “ As the reader lays aside his book he feels 
that he has really and truly known the ra man to whose memory 
its pages are devoted. It will find and keep a high place among 
modern political biographies.” 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 
By Sin JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., F.B.A. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I.: THE WorsHIp OF THE SKY, THE 
EARTH, AND THE SUN. 25s. net. 

















The Outlook: “ Again, as many times before, we have spread 
before ‘us the fruits of a prodigious learning and a prodigious 
industry, served with all the wit and charm that Sir } ao has 
taught us to expect from him.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and Prof. 
KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D. Vol. II]. THE TEXT OF 
ACTS. By James Harpy Ropes. 30s. net. 


EVOLUTION 
By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S. With 2 Plates in Colour 
and 53 Illustrations in the text. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Discevery: “It is altogether a good book far and above the 
average. . . . Heartily commended for general reading as well 
a3 to these interested.” 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. A to E. 36s. net, 
Vol. Il. F. to M. 36s. net. Vol. III. N to Z. 36s. net. 


The Economic Review: “In a word, the revised dictionary will 
be feund an invaluable guide to the serious study of political 
ecenomy.” 


MONEY AND THE MONEY MARKET 


IN INDIA 
By Prof. P. A. WADIA, M.A., and G. N. JOSHI, M.A., 
authors of “The Wealth of India.” 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Economic Review: “Not only is sound scholarship and 
learning patent on every page and throughout every chapter, but 
the whole work is marked with a literary excellence which can 
only add te its general attractiveness.” 
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It is ten years and more since the ATLANTIC 
Montuty has published a serial story. The time 
has now come for the magazine to print a con- 
tinued story such as will attract general attention. 
To secure the best, and to make of it not only 
the serial, but the novel of the year, we offer as 


AN 


ATLANTIC PRIZE 


£2,000 


for the most interesting novel 
of any sort, kind, or description. 


We are indifferent whether the 
author is new or old, man or woman, 
English or American. We do not 
are whether manuscripts have 
pseudonyms or not. 


We do not specify whether the 
book should be long or short—if it is 
a reasonably full-sized novel— 
whether a tale of adventure, an 
episodic story, or a psychological 
novel—whatever that may mean. 


Our modest plea is that it should 
be interesting, well-written, and 
original. 


We hope to print in book form 
several novels beside the winning 
serial, but we reserve the right to 
reject any or all. 


Every novel published under our 
auspices as a result of this competi- 
tion will be given wide and con- 
tinued publicity. No effort will be 
spared to make each an outstanding 
individual success. 


HERE are no hampering rules in this 
competition—merely that all manu- 
scripts must be unpublished work, typed, 
and submitted before 


February 15, 1927. 
THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S.A. 

















IIS SUM will be paid for serial rights 
alone, and will be in addition to all 
royalties accruing from book publication. 
Cinema and dramatic rights remain the 
author’s property. 
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THE IRISH WARS 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923. By W. Avison PxiLurps. 
Longmans. 15s. 

In issuing a new edition of his book, which, in spite of its 
defects, remains the clearest and best documented statement of 
the case for Dublin Castle against Sinn Fein, Professor Alison 
Phillips measures swords in a series of appendices with some of 
his numerous critics. He sti.] sticks to his view that information 
obtained in conversation with ‘“‘menin responsible positions” on 
the Government side outweighs any evidence that can be quoted 
on the Sinn Fein side. The difficulty is that no one is in a posi- 
tion to test the accuracy of the information upon which Professor 
Alison Phillips relies. Even if the Castle told him the truth, 
it certainly did not tell him the whole truth. In his first edition 
he declared that “ there is no information” to prove who was 
responsible for burning down Cork’s principal shopping street in 
Deceinber, 1921. He now admits the incendiaries were members 
of the Auxiliary Police, but explains his original statement on 
the ground that he had not seen General] Strickland's report. In 
Ireland everyone except Professor Alison Phillips knew General 
Strickland’s conclusions, even though his report is still un- 
published. And if his informants in the Castle concealed from 
Professor Phillips the Strickland Report, what guarantee has he 
that they did not suppress other evidence which they regarded 
as unfavourable ? 

In an appendix Professor Alison Phillips sets himself to refute 
what he describes as the “* amazing statement” made in the 
review of his book in THe New StaTEsMAN, that the horror of the 
Red Sunday murders of British officers in Dublin was equalled 
by the afternoon butiue in Croke Park. It was amazing enough 
in all conscience that no reference should have been made to 
a tragedy in which the casualties were heavier than in any 
encounter in the whole Anglo-Irish conflict, with the excep- 
tion of the Easter Rising. Still more amazing is the explanation 
now given of this omission. “ I did not mention it,” Professor 
Alison Phillips says, “because to have done so without some- 
what elaborate detail would almost certainly have been to give a 
false impression, and my space was very limited.” On the same 
plea a Sinn Fein apologist would be justified in ignoring the 
the morning murders, but wou'd his account be accepted by the 
author of The Revolution in Ireland as“ history, not propaganda?” 
Limitations of space, however severe, do not excuse failure to refer 
to an episode in which, on the figures accepted by Professor Alison 
Phillips, ten men were killed and sixty wounded, though this is 
a ludicrous underestimate, as it is known that one insurance 
company alone paid death claims on more than twenty victims. 
Nor is it difficult to understand, from the account now printed, 
the author’s original fear lest he might “* give a fulse impression ” 
that the affair was really a reprisal. It is not necessarv to debate 
the wisdom of the plan of surrounding a huge football ground 
with troops and searching thousands of people as they passed 
through the entrances. What Professor Alison Phillips leaves 
unexplained is why the Auxiliaries dashed up to the main 
entrance well in advance of the military. They assert they were 
fired on outside the grounds by “a man in a white armlet,”’ but 
the fact remains that they blazed volley after volley into spec- 
tators and players alike, and the supporting troops. who arrived 
to find a maddened mob rushing the exits. also joined in the firing. 
Croke Park may not have been a reprisal, but it certainly was 
not a fight. Though shooting was at point blank range, only 
civilians figured in the butcher's bill, and whatever one may 
think of I.R.A. gunmen, they usually did not miss their mark at 
close quarters. 

In the Anglo-Irish war so far from either side having a 
monopoly of virtue. both before it ended were pretty well tarred 
with the same brush ; and even yet, in spite of all the scrubbing 
of later years, ugly stains remain. It is encouraging, however, 
to find Professor Alison Phillips declaring that “‘ under the firm 
hand of the Free State the country has settled down into some- 
thing of its normal life,” and, so far as practical politics are 
concerned, the dead past may bury its dead. J. W.G 


THE ATTEMPT OF HORACE 


The Odes of Horace. Done into English Verse by Huca 
MacnaGHTeN. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Even lovers of the classics may well be surprised, not perhaps 
so much that people are always to be found trying their hands 
at verse renderings of the Odes of Horace, as that so many of 
these attempts can still find publishers to launch them. The 


last was less than a year ago, and now comes the Vice-Provost 
of Eton. The right explanation is doubtless the one here given 


in his preface. “It is as certain that Horace will one day be 
translated as it is that Mount Everest will one day be climbed.” 
Yes, the poet, like the mountain, sublimi ferit sidera vertice “* tearg 
up his crest to touch the stars,” and whoever follows the attempts 
of the translators will find one aspirant after another fail at 
last from shortness of breath. The thing cannot be done by 
anyone who, however well equipped with the ropes and grappling 
irons of scholarship, has not first provided himself with the 
oxygen of poetic skill. Mr. Macnaghten, who has been wise in 
his choice of guides, gets further than most, certainly, but he 
does not get “there,” and he suffers a good deal from cold. 

He is, of course, a competent scholar, and his notes, which are 
interesting, show an up-to-date acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject: he can write decent verse. Much of his work is 
blameless and pleasant enough to make one wonder why one does 
not rate it higher. What is the difference between the even pages 
which present the time-honoured Latin, and the odd, which are 
on the whole faithful to it? The answer is that Horace’s Odes 
are like absolutely nothing else, and Mr. Macnaghten's English 
verses are mostly rather unindividual. He has, it is true, some 
oddities, such as his use of the word “sans,” and he has his 
occasional awkwardnesses, not often so serious as in 

Blithe, loathing earth, has thrice brought down 
His foot the clown. 


(The blithe clown has thrice, efc.); but equally rare are his 
neat or striking touches, as with the ending consule Planco— 
With Plancus consul should I so 
Have yielded ? No. 


Apart from a few lapses of taste (“‘ The girls of Danaus you 
thrilled’) Mr. Macnaghten is efficient but commonplace and 
sometimes prosaic. Now an ode of Horace was, and still remains, 
a feat; he was doing something new, and something dilficult; 
and no one even attempts that who has not originality and 
fervour. Worldling and classicist as he was, his lyrics, it is too 
often forgotten, are permeated by a certain elevation, a certain 
fire. Even if there is seldom passion or poignancy, there is 
always energy, and there is always the richness of the music, 
the vital pulsation of the verse. To reproduce these things to 
the best of his ability is an aim which the translator should put 
before even the rendering of the sense. Mr. Macnaghten deals 
much too much in the five-foot line, especially in his strange 
choice of a counterpart to the Alcaic stanza in the Fitzgerald 
quatrain, which he himself found “too solemn and too slow” 
for one case, and which we consider too languid for any. Here 
is an example more or less at random: 
Lest you should think the words are doomed to die 
Which, born near Aufidus’ loud torrent, I 
Blend with the music of the lyre, and set 
To tunes unknown before in Italy. 
How much more of Horatian terseness and force and resonance 
is there in Conington’s version of the same stanza: 
Think not those strains can e’er expire, 
Which, cradled mid the echoing roar 
Of Aufidus, to Latium’s lyre 
I sing with arts unknown before. 


It is not here only, but from a general comparison, that we feel 
that, in the ascent of Horace, Conington perished at a considerably 
greater altitude. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ernest Escaping. By W. Petr Rivcre. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Ernest Langham, ex-clerk in a provision warehouse, fleeing from the 
consequences of his acute susceptibility to female charms, finds himself 
successively secretary-housemaid to a woman lecturer, clerk to a ready- 
money bookmaker, who drags him willy-nilly into the prize-ring, 
waiter at an Epping Forest tea-room, clerk to a firm of bogus estate- 
dealers, factotum at a suburban boarding-house, footman in the house 
of a well-to-do tradesman, and back again to his starting point—only 
to find that he has been dodging a chimera. The story, which is a 
series of farcical episodes in Cockney settings, shows Mr. Pett Ridge in 
his best vein, that of a modern “ Boz” who never grows up. 
Certainly no one since the “ Sketches” has understood and recorded 
so closely the humours of the Cockney crowd as Mr. Pett Ridge under- 
stands and records them, or has embalmed those humours in livelier 
farce; and in no other of Mr. Pett Ridges’ works is this ancestral 
likeness so definitely marked. In many of Mr. Pett Ridge’s longer 
stories there are moments of tedium : it is the merit of the present book 
that it never flags. Perhaps that is because, for all the deftness of the 
knitting, it is really a number of self-contained short stories. 


The Moated Grange. By KarHarine TyNAN. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


In this “tale of terror and love,” to quote the inscription on the 
wrapper, Miss Katharine Tynan, by means of a specious advertisement, 
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when you have learnt, by the New Pelman Method, to 
speak the language of the country. 


The pleasures of Foreign Travel are multiplied tenfold { 








THE PELMAN WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Remarkable Tributes to This New Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. 








THE Pelman Institute is doing a remarkable thing. It is 
actually making the study of languages a popular hobby. 
People are taking up French, or Spanish, or Italian, or 
German, as a pastime and recreation as well as a useful 
study. They are doing this because for the first time in 
history the Pelman Institute has made the study of a 
language really interesting. 


Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Foreign Language have 
found the way bestrewn with difficulties. They have had to make 
their way through a tangled thicket of grammatical complexities. They 
have had to learn innumerable rules and exceptions and long vocabu- 
laries of foreign words. Even after they have done this (and the 
majority “ give up” before getting so far) they have found that they 
can only speak the language slowly and hesitatingly becau.e in their 
minds they are laboriously translating English thoughts and phrases 
into their foreign equivalents. 


The “ Direct *’ Method. 


All these difficulties disappear when you learn a Foreign Language 
by the New Pelman method. By this method you learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. 
You do this without using a word of English. Yet the plan is 
so simple that even a child can follow it. It sounds almost impossible, 
but it is perfectly true—as you can see for yourself when you take the 
first lesson. 


The result of learning a Foreign Language in that language is that 
no translation is required. You learn to think in that particular lan- 
guage and to express yourself directly in that tongue without the 
hesitation which is due to translation. There are no vocabularies to 
be learnt by heart. You learn the foreign words you need by using 
them, and in such a way that they stay in your mind without effort. 
Perhaps best of all, the boredom of having to learn formal grammar 
is avoided. You absorb the Grammar almost unconsciously as you go 
along. If after you have learnt to read, write, speak and understand 
the language you wish to study the Grammar, you can do so, But the 

r comes last: the language itself comes first. 


The complete success of this new method is shown by the vast number 
of letters received by the Foreign Languages Department of the Pelman 
Institute from men and women who have followed this plan. Here are 
a few examples taken at random from the Institute’s postbag :— 


“You will be interested to hear that my first fortnight was spent 
in Vienna. After only six weeks of your German Course (with no 
knowledge of German previously) I found that I was able to speak 
well enough to go anywhere on my own and to buy things for others 
im our party who were unable to speak German.” (G.P. 111.) 


“I took up your Course in October with a view to improving my 
French for the Intermediate Arts Exam. of London. You will be 
pleased to hear that 1 passed in French, and I feel it was largely 
owing to your excellent Course.” (W. 194.) 


“I have found your system of teaching Italian so excellent that I 
am recommending it to people here.” (1.C. 104.) 


“TI have just finished your Spanish Course, which was easy, but 
which has taught me so much that now I can read any book that I 
wish. I did not even know the alphabet when I started.” 


(S.J. 178.) 


_ The New Pelman method of learning languages is explained in four 
little books, entitled respectively, “How to Learn French,” “How to 
Learn Italian,” “ How to Learn Spanish,” and “ How to Learn German.” 


. You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing for 
it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 66 Pelman House, 
bury Street, London, W.C.1i. State which book you want, and 


a copy will be sent you by return, gratis. Call or write to-day. 












2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 
(Ready shortly.) 











x 









Naval Memories 


and Tradition 


by Apmi. Sm 
HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 18/- net.) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment of 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 
of Good Hope Station during the War. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Paternoster Row 
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OXFORD BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


By 
H. W. Fowler 
7/6 net 





———————————————————— 





This is a remarkable addition to the family of 
Oxford Dictionaries. It is a guide to every 
problem of composition and idiom, based not 
upon a pedantic conception of the English 
language but inspired by a humorous and sym- 
pathetic contemplation of its difficulties. 


A LIBRARY BOOK FOR ITS WISDOM 
A BEDSIDE BOOK FOR ITS WIT 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FORMERLY 1/9 AND 3/- 





THE NEW PRICE of ENo’s “Fruit Salt” 
is an invitation to better health. You can 
make no wiser purchase in these early 
days of Spring than a bottle of ENo. 
WITHOUT lowering, without weakening, 
without enslaving—the dash of ENo’s 
“Fruit Salt” secures that regular daily ob- 
servance which is a cardinal condition of 
good health, good temper, good spirits and 
even good looks. 











BRITISH-MADE SHOES 









Style N 808 
Patent Leather 
30/— 


Comfort, Durability and Style 


MAN’S needs in the matter of footwear are 
simple compared with a woman’s. A man asks 
first for comfort—and he usually sees that he gets it. 
Then durability—and this is a more difficult matter. 
A well-known advertised Brand of shoes such as 
NORVIC or MASCOT offers the best solution of this 
difficulty, because no manufacturer is likely to put 
anything but the best into goods which, in effect, he 
puts his signature on. You know who made them, 
and the NORVIC Shoe Company is in business for 
It wants your repeat orders. Verb Sap. 

As for style—the illustration speaks for itself. 


Mascot from 21/- 


NORVIC GS) MANCOT 


Name of Agent and Booklet of Styles 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 











FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














inveigles two charming Irishwomen, mother and daughter, from an 
uncomfortable London flat into a mysterious moated Grange in Suffolk. 
Here they meet with eerie, gruesome and dangerous adventures, 
from which they are rescued, partly by their own pluck and partly 
by the timely intervention of a young fellow countryman whom they 
had had the gcod fortune to meet accidentally in town. He turns 
up later as a neighbour, a somewhat distant neighbour, in Suffolk. 
The plot is quite good of its kind, its secret being well preserved and 
then satisfactorily explained. If Miss Katharine Tynan does round 
her story off with a double wedding that fact must be ascribed to the 
kindness of her heart; and, after all the horrors her heroines suffer it 
was really the least she could do for them. 


The Land of Mist. By A. Conan Doyte. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

This series of ill-linked stories of the supernatural may be good 
spiritualist propaganda. but as an essay in imaginative fiction, in which 
guise it is presented, it is unworthy of so skilled a story-teller as Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Here we havea series of spiritualist phenomena, 
in the validity of which Sir Arthur is a devout believer, threaded upon 
a story so thin and characterisation so feeble that neither carries any 
weight. It is true that Professor Challenger, Lord John Roxton and 
Edward Malone, the journalist, figure in the narrative, but the plot, 
if such weak construction can be called a plot, never grips us. Never- 
theless there is occasional] evidence in the descriptions of spiritualistic 
phenomena that Sir Arthur’s craftsmanship is only in abeyance, and 
that it is simply to carelessness coupled with zeal to convert, that we 
must ascribe his present failure to make his characters convincing 
and his situations dramatic. 


Country Homespun. By Carouine MarriaGe. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

This series of papers about country life is decidedly well written. 
It reveals a sense of humour, as when “decomposing asphalt” 
figures as “‘ crazy pavement” to a house agent. It hus freshness of 
style which makes old thoughts new. The country-side does not revel 
in epigram, though it knows a great deal—sometimes too much— 
about its neighbours. The author appreciates its little ways with a 
woman’s eye for detail, and, unlike some of her sex, has a loving 
understanding of cats. If men do not, as a rule, think highly of them, 
men of letters do. Her philosophy of life is kindly and mellow enough 
to see the gains of advancing years. She knows that it takes all 
sorts to make a world, but has found more good than bad. Why 
accuse the “ botanically-minded and real gardener” of being more 
selfish about sharing the best than the “ garden lover” ? We have 
found the former quite as generous. We like the discerning remarks 
that there is not room in a family for two of a sort, and that “ the 
best letters are written when you ought to be doing something else, 
or ought to be writing to somebody else.”” The disquisition on the 
merits of the sexes is more debatable, but certainly piquant. 


Things Seen in the English Lakes. By W. P. Parmer. With illus- 
trations and maps. Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 

This dumpy little book will go easily into the pocket, is well illus- 
trated and moderate in price. Mr. Palmer tells in a small space 
and a good style much that will help a visitor to enjoy the Lakes, 
whether he is a motorist, anxious to avoid the steepest passes; an 
average visitor ; or, best of all, a fell-walker. This kind of walking, 
as Mr. Palmer maintains, can vie_in attraction with the ascent of 
mountains or dangerous peaks. 

The big lakes are all described with a judicious estimate of their 
charms. Thirlmere was not, we think, much spoilt by Manchester, 
as it had originally a scraggy outline. But we wonder why that city 
has such an aqueous thirst as to buy and work up Haweswater with 
three great dams as well. A photograph shows the rightly applauded 
charm of secluded Buttermere. We agree about the excellence of 
the view from the Old Man of Coniston. Tarn Hows, at present 
isolated by timber traffic, always seemed a little theatrical in 
its setting—a thing for the trippers, who miss the old-fashioned delights 


of the village of Hawkshead. 


The Greatest Book in the World and other Papers. By A. Epwarp 
Newron. With illustrations. Lane. 20s. 

Once again, as in his Amenities of Book Collecting, Mr. Newton 
proves himself the most genial of gossips, discussing with the ease of an 
old hand such themes as the Bible; the ghosts of Gough Square, 
where Johnson made his Dictionary ; or that odd group, the Godwins. 
He is a Philadelphian, but London has been his spiritual home for 
many a year. He is modest about his bookish treasures, but goes by 
the expensive American standard. Collectors such as Beverly Chew 
are not familiar to us, but we know how many rarities they have 
carried across the Atlantic, mighty book-hunters of whom John Hill 
Burton did not dream. One of Burton’s heroes, Archdeacon Meadow, 
might have been added to the survey of the Bible, for once, when he 
went to be examined by a committee of the House of Commons, 

he suddenly disappeared with all his money in his pocket, and 

returned penniless, followed by a waggon containing 872 copies of 

rare editions of the Bible. 
Mr. Newton writes with admirable gusto on London shows and songs 
of the ‘eighties, and explains, in a dialogue with his son, his worship of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Here, as elsewhere, he is full of shrewd humour. 
He dilates judiciously on the English and the Americans, with some 
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Faber & Gwyer 


GENERAL 
The Education of India 


by ARTHUR MAYHEW, C.LE. 
A Study of British educational policy in India, 1835-1920, 
and its bearing on national life and problems in India 
to-day. 








Prospectus Post Free. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. About 10s. 6d. net. 


Ricasoli 


and the Risorgimento in Tuscany 
by W. K. HANCOCK, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Professor Hancock, from Tuscan sources never previously 
used, has been able to construct a coherent account of the 
Tuscan risorgimento which becomes a key to the under- 
standing of the whole movement. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with a portrait and three other 
Illustrations. About 16s. net. 


The Rise & Decline of Socialism 
by JOSEPH CLAYTON, 

Author of “ Robert Owen,” “ Leaders of the People,” etc. 
Mr. Clayton has written what promises to be the standard 
history of the movement. 

Prospectus Post Free. 
Demy $vo. Cloth, gilt, with many Illustratiors. About 
12s. 6d. net. 


Anglo-Australian Cricket 
1862-1926 
by PERCY CROSS STANDING, 

Author of “Cricket of To-day and Yesterday,” etc. 
With many Illustrations from photographs of famous teams 
and cricketers. 

This book, by an expert on cricket and a friend of cricketers, 
is specially interesting on account of the forthcoming visit 
of the Australian team. It will be published shortly. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 5s. net. 
Send for Prospectus. 


FICTION 
A Peakland Faggot 


The Collected Short Stories of 
ROBERT MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
With a Preface by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in h’s introduction to “ The Country of 
the Blind,” surveying the nineties, the richest period of the 
English Short Story, ranks Gilchrist with such writers as 
Gissing, Conrad, George Moore, etc. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


. . 
Parsons’ Wives 
by MYFANWY PRYCE. 
A novel in the vein of Trollope. A quiet but discerning 
story, which shows, beneath the calm surface of parish life, 
a drama not less significant than those played in the most 
exciting surroundings. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Domino Club 
by ALLEN UPWARD. 
A story of steadily deepening mystery. Sir Frank Tarleton, 
a great authority on poisons, and medical adviser to the 
Home Office, traces the murderer of Dr. Weathered, a 
psycho-analyst, who met his death at a masked dance at 
the Domino Club. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mermaid 
by OLIVER MARTIN, 
Author of “ The Iron Door.” 
Sir Timothy Cullinan, formerly Chief of the Indian Police, 
comfortably retired in England, continues the investigation 
of crime. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Black Candle 
» JUDGE MURPHY 


(In one handsome volume. 12/6 net.) 


“The Black Candle,” concerning the drug traffic 
and drug addiction on the Continent, consists of 
data from all parts of the world, conveyed to the 
readers with accuracy and clearness. The subject 
is treated thoroughly, and the book, profusely illus- 
trated, is, without doubt, one of the most remark- 
able published this century. 





The Drama of Life 


(6/- net.) 


by THOMAS Hi. MITCHELL, 


M.A., B.D. 


With an Introduction by 
Mrs. NELLIE L. McCLUNG. 


Mr. Mitchell has something arresting and unusual 
to say about each and all of man’s Seven Ages. 
His work contains counsel, wisdom and conviction, 
such as are forthcoming only from one who has 
pondered long and deeply on the problems and 
difficulties of'men who on the stage of mortal life 
must, perforce, “ play many parts.” 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers), Paternoster Row 
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AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL ‘FIND.’ 


The Fugger 
News-Letters 


Edited by VICTOR VON KLARWILL. With 
illustrations from old pictures and prints. 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


FIRST SERIES 16/- net. 
SECOND SERIES 18/- net. 


“The Fuggers, who were the greatest bankers of the 
sixteenth century, rendered posterity a service as great 
as the service they rendered to the contemporary 
sovereigns, for they preserved in their archives the 
reports sent from different towns where their agents 
did business, and these reports give us a remarkably 
vivid picture of the age of confusion and piracy that 
was introduced by the discovery of the new world.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


| “ These letters belong to one of the most interesting and 
} exciting phases in the history of Europe, and no narra- 
tive could give such a picture of its passions, its follies 
and its cares.” 

—J. L. Hammonn in the Weekly Westminster. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“ As a first-hand record of events in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, these letters must be unique.” 
—S1r Cuartres Brron in the London Mercury. 
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hard words for American politics. The London cockney gets his 
due as a humorist : 

A taxi-driver in London drove his motor too near a policeman 
who had raised his hand against the traffic ; the policeman did not 
deign to speak, but with a look sought to extinguish the taxi- 
driver. ‘‘ Why did you give me that ugly look ?” said the taxi- 
driver. ‘“‘I didn’t; you were born with it,” was the reply. 

The volume is a little casual in detail. Like some other John- 
sonians, the author is less accurate than Boswell. He has not improved 
the saying, “‘ In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath.” The 
illustrations are enough to make a poor scholar, who has spent his 
life among books, envious. 


The Fight of the “ Firecrest.’” By Axain Gersautt. Witherby. 


This strangely written naive little book is an account of the first 
voyage, to be made single-handed in a sailing boat, from east to west 
across the Atlantic. Remarkable as may be this feat of endurance and 
seamanship—for the ‘ Firecrest”’ was only a thirty foot cutter— 
not even Herman Melville could hope to make a very interesting book 
out of such a cruise. For eighty-four days, from the time he left 
Gibraltar until he was almost in sight of the American coast, Mr. 
Gerbault did not so much as sight another ship, and there was really 
very little to write about. He had to face terrific gales and an unusual 
amount of bad weather, but one storm is very like another, when it 
comes to description. Wisely enough the author does not concentrate 
on this voyage alone, but tries to explain why life in a single-handed 
sailing boat appears to him preferable to anything on land. Obvious, 
as a good deal of it may be, one cannot but be impressed by the 
author’s sincerity and quite extraordinary love of the sea. The book 
is full of hints for owners of small craft, and there is an appendix 
explaining the exact rig and other equipment of the “ Firecrest.” 


Gretna Green Romances. By Warren Henry. Cecil Palmer. 
7s. 6d 

If Mr. Henry’s style is at times a little daunting, yet he has some 
good stories to tell and he tells them with evident enjoyment. Here, 
indeed, is raw material for any playwright or novelist with a love of 
romance and a taste for costume. For these are true stories and 
concern lovers in all ranks of life. Sometimes, indeed, the Gretna habit 
ran in families. Thus we find the Earl of Westmorland eloping with 
the daughter of Childs the banker, who unforgiving, left his fortune to 
Lady Westmorland’s daughter. That lady in turn fled to Gretna with 
the Earl of Jersey, and their daughter eloped with Captain Charles 
Ibbetson. And if three gencrations of Mr. Childs’ descendants favoured 
a border marriage, three Lord Chancellors gave personal sanction to 
such unions, for Eldon and Erskine and Brougham all in their time 
skipped over the border with their ladies. But perhaps Lord Cochrane 
is the most illustrious of Gretna’s bridegrooms. His love story is 
certainly the wildest and happiest ; for, to meet the punctilio of his 
relatives and to make assurance doubly sure, he continued from time 
to time to marry Lady Cochrane as occasion offered. Indeed, giving 
evidence before the House of Lords to substantiate the claim of her 
eldest son to the Dundonald peerage, that gallant lady explained 
plaintively :—‘“‘ there was no end of marrying me.” 

These are the stories of the great, but there are other stories of 
lesser mortals every bit as entertaining. One, somewhat fumbled in 
the telling, owing, presumably to condensation, deals with the eternal 
triangle, multiplied till it is a very pentagon of an embroglio, the 
denouement of which is an inspection of the Gretna registers. These 
disclose the fact that the woman whom each of the two men in the 
case has married there, had, previously to either marriage, contracted 
an alliance with yet another man. She was, in fact, a Gretna trigamist. 
The best-told story is that somewhat risky narrative entitled “ The 
Scruples of Jane.”” Mr. Henry has some notes on the origin of Gretna 
asa ge office for Sassenach lovers. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage 
Act of 1754 was passed to put an end to the notorious Fleet 
Marriages. This is a lively and entertaining book. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


a HERE is a catch somewhere!” quoth the man of 
moderate means sadly, tossing the catalogue into 
the waste-paper basket. I retrieved the expensive 

pamphlet, and studied it suspiciously. It was quite reasonably 
honest, as such publications go. The running expenses of a 
cheap car were estimated with real regard for facts. Deprecia- 
tion was not burked. Insurance was duly charged. You were 
not assumed to be inhabiting a mansion provided with a roomy 
coach-house. The fuel consumption may have been viewed 
through rosy spectacles; but tyres should certainly exceed 
the allotted mileage. A fair estimate, on the whole! I said 
so. The man was still obdurate. ‘“ All I know,” he objected, 
“is that poor old FitzClarence has never had a bean to bless 
himself with since he bought that tourer last spring. His 
salary is precisely the same as mine. His habits are similar, 
except that he motors, and I don’t. I am investing .. .”’ 
he mentioned a figure . . . “‘and he is worried to fiddle strings 
every quarter day. The car must be to blame.” 


* * = 


I cross-examined. It appeared that in their pre-motoring 
days the FitzClarences spent domesticated week-ends. After 
breakfast he read the Weekly Despatch—2d. They all went to 
church at 1l1—say 3d. each for pére and mére, and 1d. apiece 
for the olive branches—8d. In the afternoon he golfed; 
his handicap is four, so this item probably did not exceed a 
dollar on the average—5s. Bridge in the evening—he has the 
card brain, and so has his wife, so this item should probably 
rank as an asset. Total expenditure on pre-motoring Sabbaths, 
5s. 10d. Since the car came, FitzClarence has scurried home 
from the office on Saturdays as early as decency permitted. 
Decency, in this case, is a synonym for the managing director. 
One knows by 11 a.m. on Saturday—or earlier—whether the 
managing director will show up or not. So the entire Fitz- 
Clarence family is often on the road by noon. It lunches at a 
hotel. It teas at another hotel. It dines at a third. After 
dinner some of it jazzes. Sunday, in similar fashion, is a series 
of scurries from one expensive hostelry to another. They 
arrive home late on Sunday night, having expended about £6; 
more, if the children and Mrs. FitzClarence’s mother went 
with them; a little less, maybe, if another married couple 
occupied the stern sheets, and generously offered to go fifty-fifty 
in fuel and garage outlays. A similar process is traceable in 
their annual month’s leave. Formerly, they engaged good 
rooms at a not too trippery watering-place ; he golfed; she 
took the children on the beach, went to the pictures, and so 
forth. But nowadays they tour from place to place en famille ; 
and every hotel tea, including tips and garage, probably costs 
them the best part of ten shillings. Here is the obvious worm 
in the motoring bud. A car tempts its owner to frequent hotels; 
and this is where it is really expensive. 


+ * * 


Naturally, only a weakling would allow inanimate mechanism 
to banish Mr. Micawber’s prescription from his brain. ‘* Annual 
income, twenty pounds, annual expenditure, nineteen, nineteen 
six, result happiness.” But the lure of the unknown lands is 
the real tempter. At 11 a.m. the car is forty miles out; time 
to turn, if we would lunch cheaply at home. Ahead towers the 
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£162:10:0 years insurance. 





MORRIS 


PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 
DIGNITY — a _ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British- and be Proud of tt 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. COWLEY, OXFORD. 


11-9 h.p. Morris-Cowley Two-seater, with four-wheel brakes, £170. 
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Famous for over 40 years. 
Regular Type from 12/6. Self- 
Gilling and Safety Types from 17/6. 
See also Waterman's bination 
Writing Sets, containing Pen and 
Pencil to match, from 20/6. Of 
Stationers and Jewellers. 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 


The Pen Corner 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
W.C. 2. 
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OF ALL STATIONERS 
LGSLOAN Lf? LONDON, W.C.2. 














ELOCUTION & PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects. 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Auther of Speaking in Public,’ * Elocution in the Pulpit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches.) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects. 
Write fer Prospectus ‘A.’ 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). Gerrard 6697. 














LITERARY 


£200 CASH offered for best Novel. Full particulars free. Stories, 
Poems, Films, Essays, Music, So: also desired. No reading fees.— 
Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL LIMITED, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898 
EADING MSS., Literary and Economic Articles, Research 
and Advisory work undertaken by author and economist (Ph.D.), Lond.— 

Box 182, NSw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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MEN’S TALK 


in this very personal subject. Sometimes, 
perhaps, even more than some women. 
After all, it is due to a man’s self- 
respect that his clothes should at 
least be neat and clean. The 
‘¢ well-groomed ” look of a suit 
which has been skilfully 
cleaned and pressed by 
‘*Achille Serre”  re- 
flects the wearer's 
personality. 
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Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, Lendeon, E., 
re 
a: 


It is not only women who “talk-dress” when 
they foregather. Men, too, are interested 


ta 


Achille Serre 
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Lees 


HE LANCHESTER provides an excel- 
lent example of what can be accomplished 

in the building of high-grade Cars when 
the quality of the materials and workmanship 
is rigorously held to high standards. It has 
won distinction and pre-eminence amongst the 
World’s Finest Cars by the merit of its per- 
formance, its quietly dignified appearance, and 
its reliability. 





+ 





Lanchester Cars are built in two sizes—a 
40 h.p. 6-cylinder Car and a smaller 6-cylinder 
model of 2] h.p. The Car illustrated is an 
aliractive example from the 2] h.p. range—e 
six-seat Enclesed Drive Limousine. Dignified 
in appearance and luxuriously comfortable. 
Photographs and catalogues on demand. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., Ltp., 
Armourer Mills, 95 ow Bend west. % Desnegate, 








Modern Automobile Practice.”’ 
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en 


“Country Life" says : 


“There is no Finer 
Example of 


Every detail of design and construction bears 
the impre’s of a great capacity for taking 
infinite pains. Lanchester Cars of to-day repre- 
sent the cu'mination of the oldest experience in 
the Britih Motor Industry. They are built 
to live up to a thirty years old reputation 
for highest quality, and never has this quality 
been better expressed than in the present 
40 H.P. and 21 H.P. Models. 
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range—crags rising above the pinewoods on the foothills. The 
sea is visible from that saddle; an old coaching-inn nestles in 
the forest just under the pass. Perish prudence and parsimony ; 
but after lunch we will really turn back. But as we pack on 
board again towards 3 p.m. the treacherous breeze brings a 
whiff of salty spray and seaweed. We fall again. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in these weekly capitulations; but it 
is a little mean to blame the car, as FitzClarence does. 
o * . 


There are, of course, alternatives to this apparent dilemma 
between a superhuman self-control and bankruptcy. They are 
known to the initiate as the three C’s—to camp, to caravan, to 
cadge. Camping in our British climate takes a Mantalini to 
describe it; it is apt to be a demn’d moist unpleasant business. 
Caravanning is far more palataLle. The vans are costly, but 
they can Le hired, and furnish the only economical method of 
spending a long summer holiday amidst perpetual change of 
scene or at a great distance from home. Cadging is a device 
well known to residents in the picturesque counties. Friends, 
for whom they never really cared, and from whom they never 
hear, arrive on motor-cars at meal-times in July, August and 
September, and greet them with astonishing heartiness. An 
ignoble resource, unpardonable save where great personal fame 
or excessive personal charm atone for the sudden invasion. The 
self-respecting motorist, who would fain use his car to the limit 
and keep dreams of Carey Street at arms’ length, must employ 
other methods; and these are fortunately simple. Some self- 
restraint there must be; perhaps the funds will cover occasional 
hotel bills. For the rest, by dint of driving far after an early 
start and until a late finish, and making shift with meals by the 
roadside from a picnic basket, it is possible to know England 
within a 200-mile radius from the garage door; and yet to 
remain solvent. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 

HERE is not much to report of markets during the 

week, these being still reserved on account of the coal 

crisis. Perhaps the most interesting feature was the 
beginning of dealings in Panama Corporation shares. This 
extraordinary company, which has as chairman, Mr. D. Elliott 
Alves, and as one of its directors, Mr. Henry Mond, M.P., is 
likely to figure in future text-books on finance, for, starting with 
an authorised capital of £2,000,000, it gives £1,000,000 to the 
vendors of the concessions, gives options to the underwriting 
syndicate to subscribe at par for 250,000 shares, and asks the 
public to subscribe £500,000 (which places the said public in a 
hopeless minority), and pays away immediately one-seventh of 
the entire cash capital provided by that issue, on preliminary 
advertising, etc. Outside reports from Panama are filtering 
through, and are to the effect that the districts where the con- 
cessions are situated probably contain gold, but that the country 
is quite undeveloped, with no roads, and that everything has 
to be taken by canoes up smal] streams and then by mule or 
man. As the issue is stated to have been over-subscribed, some 
holders may have been surprised to see dealings on Tuesday in 
the shares, 10s. paid, as low as 6s. 3d., but, of course, the vendors 
could afford to sell their million fully paid shares for a few 
shillings and still make a handsome profit. I have before me 
the inevitable circular of Arthur Wheeler and Co., of Leicester, 
recommending an application for these shares as “ one of the 
best opportunities we have ever seen of securing at the outset 
an interest in what promises to be a new source of immense 
wealth.” Quite so; but to whom? Anyway, from the nature 
of the group behind this affair, one may be sure that the London 
market has been enriched by a new speculative counter, but 
it is not difficult to guess the result, so far as the investing public 


is concerned. 
a ~ oe 


There is only one thing, financially speaking, worse than losing 
a war, and that is to win it. Probably the worst country in 
Europe in which to invest money at the present time is France, 
and the best, Germany. The last-named country is not likely 
to be at war again for some time, nor are its rulers likely to be so 
foolish as to tamper again with its currency, which it is to the 
interests of all its creditors to keep stable. In fact, the taxation 
forced upon Germany by the Dawes scheme is already causing 
an accumulation of funds there (which cannot be transferred 
without smashing the exchange) so that rates of interest have 
halved themselves within a few months, and will probably go 
lower. The United States has invested such enormous sums of 
money in Germany as to render that country as safe from outside 


interference as Cuba or Panama. No wonder, therefore, that 
high-class German securities have risen sharply in price in their 
home markets. Six months ago it was possible to buy the Bonds 
of the best German Land Mortgage Banks to give a net yield of 
9} per cent. Now the 8 per cent. Bonds of the same banks stand 
over par, and issues of 6 per cent. Bonds are in contemplation. 
German securities quoted in foreign markets have not yet, 
however, responded to this improvement, and while there are 
perhaps narrower limits to the upward tendency, where quota- 
tions are already over or near par, all these investments appear 
to be undervalued. Practically the only German securities 
payable in sterling that are quoted in London are :— 


Price. 
German 7% (Dawes Loan), due 1949 102} 
German Potash 7%, due 1950s... ° as 98§ 
Textile Trades Corporation (Berlin) 7%, due 1044 923 xd. 
* * * 


It will be seen that in London the choice of German securities 
is limited. In New York it is different, not a week having 
passed during the past year or two without loans of some millions 
of dollars of one sort or another having been placed in that 
market. To give a complete list of these would occupy too 
much space, but the following selection will give some idea of 
the variety of German bonds payable in dollars in New York :— 


Price 
German 7%, due 1949 : ee a6 102 
German Central Agric. Bank 7%, 1950 v0 — 96} 
German Gen. Electric 7%, 1945 .. ~ “ 97} 
Berlin 64%, 1950 .. ba - m “ 86 
Bremen 7%, 1935 .. - o* we a 942 
Saxon Public Works 7%, 1945... va ve 95 
Cologne 64%, 1950 ba Se ie ee 86 
Dresden 7%, 1945 .. “a ~ - - 92 
German Cons. Municipal 7%, 1947 im “a 95 
Heidelberg 73%, 1950 - os re oe 984 
Rhine-Main-Danube 7%, 1950. . a ws 97} 
Rheinelbe Union 7%, 1946 _ “a an 96 
Siemens Halske 7%, 1935 .. ae = “ 964 
Thyssen Iron and Steel 7%, 1930. . on ‘0 954 


* * * 

‘The improvement in the German money market referred to 

above is confirmed by statistics published by the Frankfurter 

Zeitung, which shows that the last internal borrowings (Bond 

issues) exceed foreign loans. The following are the figures (in 
million marks) :— 


Internal Foreign 
1926 loans. loans. 
January 20.75 ee 179.76 
February 73.60 e 124.9 
March 98.50 82.5 


A. Emit Davies. 
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Fine,Golden Virginia 
Oval Cork-tip 
CIGAR ETTES 





Soothing as an 


Old Time Melody 
1 150 years reputation 150 


in every tin. 
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“| Ride on the tyres 
: that won 


THE WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Free Guarantee 
against Bursts and 
Blow - outs given 
with every Pirelli 
Motor Car Cover 
purchased between 
now and Septem- 
ber 30th, 1926 


Ask your Dealer for 
these guaranteed tyres 


bee 


ta 


They cost no more 











n buyin 
MOTO 
COVERS be 


the remarkable 


gladly sent 
application. 


PIRELLI, LTD., 


Pirelli House, 144 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 
Branches: MANCHESTER, Hulme Hall Road, Chester Road. 
Grascow, 4 Carlton Place. 


SouTHAMPTON, Western Shore. 


A folder giving further 
information regarding 


cesses of Pirelli Tyres 





BRAIN FAG? 


The symptoms? Sheer inability to concentrate; 
unutterable hate of life; chronic weariness from 
which sleep doesn't bring relief—because you 
only half rest at nights: these are the symptoms of 
brain-fag and the danger signal that a nervous 
breakdown is just round the corner. 


The remedy? Tonics and medicines won't do 
much good. They may give a temporary flip, 
but they leave you feeling rather worse than 
before. 


Glax-ovo is probably the very best thing you can 
take when you are feeling thoroughly “ used up.” 
In itself it is a delicious food-drink, blended with 
milk, malt extract and cocoa. But though 
delicious, it contains the active medicinal portion 
of cod-liver oil, the richest known source of some 
special “* Vitamins," in a highly concentrated 
form. 


It is the “ Vitamin Concentrate ™ that is in Glax- 
ovo and no other food-drink that gives it such 
remarkable properties. The “ Vitamin Concen- 
trate" is 2,000 times as active as the oil itself. 
That is why Ghax-ovo does so much good. It 
feeds the nerves, makes good wasted reserves and 
restores your vitality, so that you can tackle a full 
load of work and worry. 


Start Glax-ovo to-day. It's better than all your 
medicines or tonics. A cup at eleven keeps you 
going through the most tiring morning, and, taken 
last thing at night, it makes you sleep like a top. 


The Vitamin Food Drink 


Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- per tin. 


The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 





Add no milk. 
“EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT.” 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 
arranging for supplies through your usual chemist. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





Capital (2/- — £282,000 
Members ... sed bab 5,340 
Investments —_ = ion 230 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 


inception. 

During the year ended 3!st January, 1926, £9,411 was added to 
the reserves, Which now amount to £10,204. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 

Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share. 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. The Capital 
of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and similar loans and a large number of 
qeeeetine industrial undertakings. 

Copy of the latest report, audited accounts and a list of the 
Trust's Investments sent post free on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 














RNUI 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and Was. 


OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


11 Lives Saved — week for a century! 


Co Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were mever more needed than 
ous Will —y help ¢ the men = illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 


Lerd H by, George F. Shea, M.A. 
i _——™ 4 Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C. 2. 






































H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFT ESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA ® “TRAINING SHIP 


has graciously promised preside at a M 


Queen's Hall, ‘Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS’S LIST. 


will be thankfully received by the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenuc, WC. 2. 
Joint Secretaries— 
H. BRISTOW Walian. 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


























Jan. 16* Mr. H. G. WELLS 
» 23% Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
» 3o* Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 


Feb. 6* LORD OXFORD 
» 13* Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 
» 20 SIR W. JOYNSON HICKS 





April 17 Mr. 


Copies of the above sketches are now obtainable. 
Shilling each, the remainder Sixpence each, postage One Penny extra persketch. 


April 3 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


LOW’S SUPPLEMENTS 


Previously Published : 


Feb. 27 
Mar. 6 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 


Mr, BERNARD SHAW 


» 13 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
» 20 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
27 LORD BEAVERBROOK 
Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


” 


are One 


Those marked * 


FRAMES 


Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are also obtainable, specially 
made for Low’s Sketches, at 2s. 6d. each, postage 1s. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


All Communications to the Publisher. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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hitherto obtainable only 
in editions costing from | liant, 
$150 to $500. 


THE MEMOIRS 
‘ VENUS AND oe 
CASANOVA TANNHAUSER ~ 





Aubrey Beardsley’s _ bril- 


unpublished novel. 


Gertrude Beasly—a story 
which is still the sensation 
of Paris. 








CASANOVA 


Are Being Published Complete in 


JR’ 


TALES 


A Quarterly Book for Subscribers 


EDITED BY FRANCIS PAGE 








LIMITED TO 
1000 SUBSCRIBERS 





Every Copy Beautifully 
Printed, Bound and Boxed 


FIVE DOLLARS A COPY 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS A YEAR 





CASANOVA JR’S TALES Appears on the First of every April, July, October and January 
CASANOVA JR’S TALES Can be Obtained only by Subscription Payable in Advance 











Contents 
of Number One of 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES 


4. 


5 


. THIS LOVE BUSINESS 
. A NUN’S IMMORTALITY Lord Ramsgate 
. THE COUPLE THAT LIVED A 


Francis Page 


PLATONIC LIFE THOUGH 
MARRIED John Herrmann 


MY FIRST THIRTY YEARS 
(First Instalment) Gertrude Beasly 


-A FRANKISH KNIGHT AND A 
LADY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 
translated by Frances Fletcher 


from the French of Jules Lemaitre 


. VENUS AND TANNHAUSER 


(a novel) Aubrey Beardsley 


. THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 
(First Instalment) 














CASANOVA JR’S TALES offers in every issue 
at least one complete, distinguished novel ; 


To maintain independence in the choosing of its 
material the publishers are limiting it to one thousand 
subscribers ; 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES is sent out to its 
subscribers by insured Express. 





You may order 1 number or 4, 
enclosing $5 or $15. Every num- 
ber will be precious to the Collector 


TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City i 
Gentlemen: I enclose $......... for which enrol me as 
a subscriber to .........0+++- numbers of CASANOVA \ 
JR’S TALES, beginning with No. ............++. : | 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


LECTURES 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for September, 

1926, for the following posts :— 

(t) Warden of the College House in Dorset Square. (58 students.) 
Honours degree or equivalent essential. Salary {220 to {250; 
resident. 

(2) Junior Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. 
degree Mathematics essential. Salary £325. 

(3) Lecturer in the Department of Geography. Honours degree 
Geography essential. Initial salary £350. 

(4) Lecturer in Geology and Paleontology in the Department of 
Geology. Degree in Geology essential. Initial salary £350. 

Last dates for receiving applications: for (1) April 30th; for (2), 

(3) and (4) May 8th. 

For further information apply the undersigned. 
OLIVE E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Honours 








Mitt 


An examination will be held on the 27th, 28th and 29th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. The nominal 
value of these Scholarships is {10 per annum, but this sum may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of 
£100 per annum ; according to (1) the financial ition of the parents, 
and (2) the standard of attainment of any candidate, and the promise 
shown by him. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further examination 
provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 


[ swear, COLLEGE, HUYTON, Near LIVERPOOL. 
~ a 





An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary Examination ({50 and £30) 
will take place in May, 1926. Preference given to candidates under 
14 years of age. Application to be made to the Headmistress before 
May roth. 





SCHOOLS 
KING'S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. 


A co-educational Boarding School based upon the educational principles 

of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. The curriculum includes the usual school subjects 
up to University entrance standards ; also the new Art of Eurhythmy as inaugurated 
by Dr. Rudolf Steiner. For terms, etc., apply to Miss Cross. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of era} community. Independeat study. Special attention 

to health aud physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Turopora K. CLARK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD; 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Wiss Estrrproox Hicks, B.Sc. (London), 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. MARGARET'S, NORFOLK TERRACE, BRIGHTON. 
Small Preparatory Day and Boarding School for girls and little boys. Number 
of Boarders limited to 12. Children taken from four years of age. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Holiday Home. Modern Education. Moderate Fees. 
Principal, Miss STELLA Barrow. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholarships 
for girls under 14 years of age. 


’ ’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’SCROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to ge self-exp ion, to increase resource and initiative by 
nee mg work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Wlocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
— and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


























SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New Ideals 

ia Zducation” a . Individual time-tablies. tion for Matri- 

culation or nesvonsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French 

Cr D Eurhythmics, t Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, 

ees Montessori House for Boys and Girls fro: 
. C. BH. Nicwotts and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 








ery, 
9g years.— Principals : 





A USER? BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “‘ TENANCY BY THE COURTESY OF ENGLAND ” 
will be given by Mr. F. E. FARRER (of Lincoln's Inn: Barrister-at- 
Law) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
WEDNESDAY, 5th MAY, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Mr. T. Cyprian Williams (of Lincoln's Inn: Barrister-at-Law). 

A Lecture on “CHEMICAL WARFARE” will be given by 
Brig.-General H. B. HARTLEY, C.B.E., M.C., M.A. (Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Controller of the Chemical 
Warfare Departinent in the Ministry of Munitions) in the Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W.7) 
on THURSDAY, 6th MAY, 1926, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., F.R.S., Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ PROJECTS OF MONETARY 
REFORM ” will be given by Mr. D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A. (Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, 
MAY 6th and 13th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. T. E. G. Gregory, D.Sc. (Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in 
Commerce in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 
(University of London.) 





—- 


International Problems of Industry, a course ot six lectures dealing 
with the work of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations, by E. Beddington Behrens, M.A., Ph.D., on Fridays, 
at 5 p.m., beginning April 30. The Chair will be taken by Mr. Philip 
Kerr, Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. Admission to the Lectures is 


free, without ticket. 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.z2. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 2. 
Four Lectures will be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, 
D.Litt., on ‘‘ Glimpses of Shakespeare's Life." Tuesday, April 27, 

“‘ Shakespeare, the Boy "'; Wednesday, April 28, “‘ Shakespeare, the 
Youth”; Thursday, April 29, ‘ Shakespeare and e Stage 
Quarrels "’; Friday, April 30, “‘ Shakespeare and Religion.”” Lectures 
Free. Begin at 6 o'clock p.m. 


EUSTACE MILES. 
LECTURES on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, ApriL TO JUNE. 
In the GREEN SALON, 40 CHANDOS STREET, Charing Cross, W.C. 2, 
every THURSDAY at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. ws 

APRIL zoth, at 3.45 Dr. Walter Gornold, D.A., F.A.S., M.S.A. (“ Sephariel”), 
“ COMING EVENTS—A MESSAGE.” 

APRII, zoth, at 6.15. Mr. Eustace Miles: “OUR WONDERFUI, GLANDS, AND 
THEIR FUNCTIONS.” 

Admission 13. 
For full Syllabus apply to Lecture Secretary, 40 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Priucipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















BRIREBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.8c., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AN LAWS. 


Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 


Open to Non-University Students. 


Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually tostudents of the College. 


Calendar 1., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars a the SECRETARY, 


ply to 
BIRKBFCK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, B.C. 4. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE,’ 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School ; Colet Gardens, 
W. KejBington, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, 
Miss E. E. LAWRENCE.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 








“THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The Agency has been established to enable teachers to find oy a in PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES at the lowest possibic 
co-t Itis maniged bv a Commiitee appointed by the Educational Guild, Heod- 
mistresses’ Association, Association o! Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association. Registrar :—Mi«s Cicety C. Wricaz, 

8 Oakley House 14, 16, 18, Bloomsbury Str-e London, W.C. rz. 


p4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND BNOINRERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28.8 year. First year courses im A ure and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free.—E. J. WI@NALL, Registrar. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





OR SALE.—Freehold, {950, 13} acres land of private estate, 
adjoining Peacehaven - course.—-TuE PEASANT SHoP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobalds Road, W.C. r. 


Na HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 





nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms. 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948, 
ELWYN GARDEN CITY.—Furnished house to be let for 
three months from June 7th, suitable for two or three people.—Apply by 
letter or "phone, DuLy 28 Guessens Road. Tel. Welwyn Garden 278 ; London 

Wall 1607. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.— Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenegrapher always available.—Mies Roprnrs, 9 Grays Inu Road. 


Iss B. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
M g2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OUR SPEAKING VOICE.—Right Breathing, proper Articu- 
VY lation, good accent taught; defects cured. Very successful methods.— 
Apply Miss WINIrRED BAYL&Y, 34 Baker Street, W. 1. Tel. : Mayfair 2959. 


WITZERLAND.—Wanted, capable, well-educated girl to help 


lady with two small children for one year. Interview Birmingham or London. 
—H., 109 Corringham Road, N.W.11. 


LIFTOPHONE GRAMOPHONE CABINET by Chappell 
for SALE. Perfect Machine and beautiful piece of furniture. Absolutely 
new, not used. Cost £75, accept £35 or nearest offer.— Box 181, NEw 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ey BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
May 16th.— PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire . 27 days. 
May 22nd.—_GREECE and CONSTANTINOPLE - 4 weeks. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Lar Pp P 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof oors, telephone, night rters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1250. 


EST-END RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Permanent or temporary accommodation. Particulars from Secretary, 
75, Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W. 2. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs every comfort.—Mrs. Wynne. 
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opposite the British Museum, Great 
and well inted 

















OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
house close to sea and downs. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 3 gus. 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingdean. Telephone 36. 


ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
comfort, excellent cuisine, garden; would welcome Anglo-Indian or other guests . 
Retired and charming position, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus. French, Ger- 

man and Spanish spoken.—" The Turret,"’ Chislett Road,N.W.6.Tel., Hampstead S880. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms ; electric light ; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


fe Sec BOUaRe. VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2, )evington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis.— 
Mrs. H. RoGers (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 














arm SHETLAND Pullovers, Jerseys, Cardigans, Stockings,Scarves, 
etc. Finest soft cosy Shetland wool, extremely t and clastic, knitted for 
you personally by expert knitters. Shetland p FAR LESS than shop 

ices for an inferior article.—Send postcard for illustrated booklet to Wm. D. 
ounsow, ST2, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B. 


ae IS HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff.— 
Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free estimate, LonDoN 
Tuaninc Co., Turning Specialists since 1897 (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, 
N. 16. Wecollect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 





ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, 

Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 

Close to beautiful pine forests—every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. a 

day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. TAYLor, 6 Gracechurch Street , London, 
E.C.3, or direct from E. and M. Lora, Proprietors. 


_=o Miss Lambert would like to hear of Families wishing 
to take Paying Guests at moderate terms, Central position. Apply “ Where 
to Live,” Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. 














Seo of the Nations, 67 vols., 9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 123., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 

cost {9 98s. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 4s. ; 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, {5 ; Hodgkin’s Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
to vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; zac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 3s. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Warts, 
5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ES! Cockroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to exter- 
minate except in the right way—by using Blattis, the only easy guaranteed 
infallible remedy. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post-free from Sole Makers ; 

Howartus, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


Bo0kKS.-George Wheler, a Journey into Greece, curious plates, 
1682, £3 38. od.; Bacon’s Sylvarum 1670, {2 2s. od. ; Seneca’s Works, 1620, 
£3 38. od. ; Thackeray’s Works “‘ Oxford ” Edition, 17 vols., morocco, fine set, 
4 10s. od.; Erskine’s Vanished Cities of Arabia, 25s. met for 138. 6d.; Bryan's 
try of Painters and Engravers, 2 large vols., 1889, {£2 108.; Strickland’s 
Dictionary of Irish Artists with 150 portraits, etc., 2 vols., 1913, £2 28.; Casanova’s 
Memoirs in French, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; Century Cyclopedia of Names, MOFocco, 303. ; 
Sadler's Commentaries on New Testament, 1898, 12 vols., 35s.; Hannay’s Sex Sym- 
bolism, 2 vols., 25s. ; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub. 
108. 6d. ; Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., pub. £3 38. ; The Par- 
son's Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38. ; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 25s.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Im 1903, 218.; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 3s. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d. ; 
pub. 25s.; The cgear’s Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 7s. 6d. ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, ‘“ Caerleon” Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 58., pub. £9 9s.; 
Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15 ; 
Rousseau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub. 
£3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s. ; Hamerton’s 
Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal 1925, £@ 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 28.; Dicken’s Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s.; Master Hum- 
3 #1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 
4 Vols., 1914, £8 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
lam the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s Fan, The Story of a Young 
Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892 ; Hudson’s The +: y Land that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885 
Hudson’s Naturalist in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893.—-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers wishing to notify a chan: 
of are particularly requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later than Wednesday in each 


week cannot be dealt with. All such communications must be addressed 
to The Manager, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 40,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmal| 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD.- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 

1s. od. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words). 

Series Rates: per line per insertion 1s, 6d. for 13, Is. 4d. 


for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. Box Numbers should 
include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Broadway House List 





DOSTOEVSKY 
Portrayed by his Wife 


Edited and translated from the Diary and the Reminiscences of 
Mme. Dostoevsky by S. S. KOTELIANSKY. 
With 4 portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“An unforgettable picture of the man and his fierce onapene.” 
—Sunday Times. “ This excellent volume.”—Times Literary upple- 
— Full of the ore from which the truth may be won.”— 

server. 


Madame de Stael, 1766-1800. 3) pavip GLass 
LARG. 12s. 6d. net. “It may be doubted whether anyone will 
succeed better in explaining the amazing contradictions of Mme. de 
Stael’s life and character. Certainly no one has brought acuter 
perception or greater industry to the task.”— Saturday Review. 
‘There may be better books about her, but there could hardly be 
one more entertaining, more accurate, and more acute.”—Nation. 


The Works of H. G. Wells: A Bibliography, Dictionary 
and Subject Index, 1887-1925. By G. H. WELLS. 12s. 6d. net. 
“It was left to Mr. G. H, Wells to demonstrate to the world what 
a universal figure Mr. H. G. Wells is. It tribes such a 
bewildering variety that one vaguely wonders if H. G. Wells is not 
a committee.”—Daily News. “A monumental compilation .. . 
exceedingly well done . will interest even those who have 
© especial interest in Wellsi Bystander. 








) 
Catullus’ Poems. Transiated and edited by F. A. WRIGHT, 
M.A., with an Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. In the Broadway Trans- 
lations. “ This interesting and scholarly book.”—-W. L. Courtney, 
in Dasly Telegraph. “ Amazingly cunning, he has gone to work in 
= ee right way, a delightful interpreter.”.—RaLru Straus, in 
ystander. 


Houses of Pity: A Survey of the Ancient Hospitals of 
England. By Dr. J. M. HOBSON, author of “ The Book of the 
Wandle.” With 42 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. “A book of equal 
charm and interest, it contains much quaint and curious lore, 
historical and architectural, and is both copiously and curiously illus- 
trated.”—Sunday Times. 


on Sense and its Cultivation. By HANBURY 
HANKIN, Sc.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Foreword by C. S. Myers, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. Abnormal Cal- 
culating Power—Musical Genius—Experts as Business Men—Con- 
fidence Tricks—The Globe-Trotter—Opposition to New Ideas—The 


Practical Man—Quakers, etc. 

Thucydides: A Study in Historical Reality. By G. F. 
ABBOTT. 7s. 6d. net. “An extremely interesting monograph in 
which the art of sagaién, as well as his matter and philosophy, 
are subjected to a lucid and enlightening scrutiny.”—Sunday Times. 
“His most interesting essay, the whole work is exceedingly cool 
and clear.”’—Guardian. 


The Psychology of the Movements of Hand- 


wri ° Selected and translated from the Works of J. 
CREPIEUX-JAMIN by L. K. GIVEN-WILSON, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
net. “A solid basis for all who desire to study the subject.”— 
Birmingham Post. “ This orderly and painstaking compilation is to 
be recommended.”—Spectator. 


Issues of European Statesmanship. 3, 8. G. vs MONT- 
GOMERY, D.Phil. 10s. 6d, net. “‘ Interesting are those chapters 
which discuss current international and social problems of the day. 
The merit of the book lies largely in the fact that it is a warning 
against drift.”—Spectator. “A solid and thoughtful book.”— 
Liverpool Post. 





Two New Volumes in 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
Ancient Greece at Work: An Economic History from the 


Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. By Professor G. GLOTZ, 
author of “ The Agean Civilization.” With 49 illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 168. net. spite the difficulties he has made his work a 
remarkably full one, in which there seems to be no flaw.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. Edited ty 
A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the 
University of London. With 8 plates and ma 12s. 6d. net. 
Essays in the history of early travel and dizval ptions of 
the world, by the itor, Professors M. L. W. Laistner, Claude 
Ss Alan ' Mawer, Sir T. i 





W. Arnold, Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Prestage, Baron Meyendorff, and Eileen Power, Lit.D. 


THE VESPASIANO 


MEMOIRS 
Lives of Illustrious Men of the Fifteenth Century 


By VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI, Bookseller. 

With 16 full-page plates. Royal 8vo. Buckram. 21s. net. 
Translated by W. G, and E. Waters, these memoirs and brief lives 
of distinguished popes, kings, cardinals, statesmen, writers, and 
others, by a Florentine bookseller, who was their contemporary, are 
indispensable for all students of the Italian Renaissance and present 
many piquant biographical details. 











ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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French Studies and Reviews 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 7s. 6d. 
“Author of “ Literary Studies and Reviews,” etc. 


This book continues the work begun in “ Literary Studies and 
Reviews,” but concentrates almost wholly on certain currents in 
French literature. 


The Lamentations of a New 


Jeremiah 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
“He has written a clever book.”—Daily Mail. 


4s. 6d. 


Cagliostro 
The Splendour and Misery of a Master of Magic 
By W. H. R. TROWBRIDGE. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


A Child’s History of the World 


By V. M. HILLYER. 10s. 6d. 


_“It has very definite and important merits. . . . It is 
simple, clear and attractive.”—Aberdeen Press, 


Paths to World Peace 


By BOLTON C. WALLER, B.A. 5s. 


“In addition to a lucid style he blends his criticism with 
constructive ideas and suggestions.”’-—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


German Colonization, Past 
and Future 


By Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEE, late Governor of German 
East Africa. Illustrated. 5s. 


With an Introduction by W. H. DAWSON. 


In this book one of the ablest and best informed of German 
colonial administrators places before the English-speaking public 
the case for German colonization. 


The Limited Market 


Its Cause, Remedy and Consequences 
By P. W. MARTIN. 4s. 6d. 


What to Look for in a 


Prospectus 
With a Note on Balance Sheets 
By A. EMIL DAVIES. 


“ A small book, but well worth the money.” 
—Investors’ Review. 


How Natives Think 


By Prof. LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL. 12s. 6d. 
Authorized Translation by LILIAN A. CLARE. 


The Brain and the Mind 


By PAUL SUNNER. 3s. 6d. 
Translated by C. HARRY BROOKS. 


The author outlines the development of his subject from the 
Greeks downward, and gives a clear account of the position of 
present-day thought. 


Autumn Fire 


A Play in Three Acts 
By T. C. MURRAY. 


“A great human drama 


2s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
every line gets home.” 
—Evening News. 


Now being played at the “ Little Theatre.” 


The Land of Many Names 
By JOSEF CAPEK. 3s, 6d. 
Authorized Translation from the Czech by P. SELVER. 


“Mr. Selver’s virile translation well enables us to appreciate 


the imagination and the profound human sympathy.” ; 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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